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INTRODUeriOM 



Inc«at ive systcns have eaqptrienced an Increasing popularity within 
recent years . Progress deeigntid up<» principles of reinforceaent have 
attei^ted to SJPtivate a vide range of behaviors in a variety of soeiaX 
settings. The cosaoti feat lire sjhared by each of these varipus prograaa . 
i& the goal of enhancing perfor»ance or prqductirity. It is with respect 
to this goal and its actualization that social reinforceaent represents a 
uni<it4e effort to coiritiine; reinfprc«pent excepts aiid othejvise naturalljr 
occw-lng i^'fehwnpn. The reinf^ value of social b^avior itself 
Is presuaed ihtegral to its 8\;&8e(|nent sodification. 

The ei^irical investigation of social reinforcCTwnt irariables has 
been thorpugh yet unsystematic. This report repr^ents ac effort to 
organise and review this research in esti^lishing a sacros^opic perspec- 
tive oif its curreht status. The ^^^j^^ Cont«^r^ reseiw^b hM^^^^^^b^^ 
upon the efficacy of social reinforceaent as a aotivational tool. This 
concern has tanen the fom of examining process and situstioiial variables 
that laoderate its effectivenesa. - The, ora^^iaational sqhe^ tP be_ eaqployed 
in discussing the existing bp<ly of researph has been established upon 
specific classes of these variables. Since the ichei^ is intended to 
stinuBarize the status of conceptual coaponents a|id hot tfte particular 
strategies or cofllsjinstion of factors which have been adopted Iqr re- 
nearchers* a 8t\»^ nay be s»nt toned a number of tia»B In the contexts 
;tp; which it is relevant. 

The first secti<»i of the report is devoted to the nature of social 
incentives. The ea^ihasis is tt|>ot« <he variety and c<»q?arison of rein-* 
forcers which have been eii5>iricaii?^ er^a: led. This initial review will 
enable us to derive at least an o^x^^ratiotsial definition of what has cc^ 
to be known as '*socisl** relnforcet?t«nt , 

The next two sections will review research which has eacasiaed 
various characteristics of the subject and reinforcing agent as jaoder- 
atiag variables upon social relnforcer effectiveness . Althou^ s*^* 
attes^jt will be aade to discuss these bx^b& of research 8e|»rately» 
they should be considered as interdependent determinants of reinforce- 
srent effects. There are instances in which the chu'acteri sties of 
Interest are established by the interaction of both participating 
agents. For exaa^ie, the effects of sex or race of the reinforcing 
agent must, to scMse ejitfioit, be considered in cOaJUhction with the sub- 
ject's sex or race. 

The fourth section discusses the range of behaviors which have 
been studied relative to the use of social reinforcera. In this 
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category Jire t^bose atiidies wbich have afi8es««<t *t}te strength of soc^ 
relnfortetient by exa«iiang its abiUty to sodify the partlculat fonos 
of behavior under inveatifiatioft. Also induded is wsearclJ distinguished 
b:? its particular setting and to whi^ the behavior studied is «ni«ue, 

A final review section ex^nlnes research tmieh can be considered 
under the general rubric of process dynamics* While the greatest 
variety of research is ittduded here, all share in comon ttie stu^ of 
dynaades orticial to the social reinforc«j»nt process, the repdfet con- 
cludes with a suaaary of the status of social reinforcea^t coneys 

and. rt;r>f>arch. ■■• ' " ■■ 

„ ' ■ jt 

Ari annotated bit iilip*^ cm social reinfarc«o«it is 



An analysis of social reinforcejsi^t r^eai^h r^^nii^s a considera- 
tion of th^ particular reinfbrcers, or iiicentiveSp that have be«i 
*idopted. Generally speaking, the overwheljBing majority of stu^^^ 
htiVe alB^ investigated acane for» of v^bal praise. WhiM scae re- 
search has ejtamitied the dynaadc and iKjtivatiqasal properties of verbal 
praise (e.g., inftormational a»l approval ftocti^ms) and will be reviewwd 
in later sections of this paper, this preUainary section wiH include 
essentially two f0i»s of i^search: (l) reseaarch imich has earamiaed the 
ability of relatively novel social reinforcei« to uwdify behavior > and 
(2) research lAich has coagwu-ed the effects of so<^al verstis ncusodal 
reinforcers upon behavior. It will beccsse surjarisingly dear that 
available research has not off^ed a consistent nor ccms^sual defini* 
tiori of what constitutes social reinforcement. 



Vnriety of Social Incentives 

Reitz and Mc^Dcigall (1^) have exaained the use of interest iteans 
frun the Strong Vocati<»ial Interest Blanfe as potential relnfbrcers. 
fiesultc indicated that signifi*^t performance gains on a vistial dis- 
crimination task were di« to interest items which were used as rein- 
forcers* and which had been previously endorsed as hi^ in desirability, 
nje authors concluded that interest iteias do affect perfontance in a 
ro-jjirier similar tti traditional reinforcers when they are made appropri- 
ately contingent upon a respcmse. 

Kennedy, Timraons and Ift&bln (1971) investigated the differential 
reinforcing effects of psychoanalytic type interpretations, reflections 
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of a nondirective nature, anil mild affimatory statements in raising 
the level of n selected resptmse class diiring acquisition. Significant 
conditioning incurred with each of the three types of verbal reiiiforc«rs . 
rsycJwanalytic type interpretations, however, were slightly less effec- 
tive (not significantly less effective) than the other two relnforcers. 
It %ms suggested that interpretive statements may ccaistitute a class of 
noxious stimuli and, tterefos'e, function as a mild jmnish^nt. In 
^lother study aiploying three similar reinforcers; i.e., approval, re- 
flection, and interpretation, DlJames (1970) found that the application 
of those verbal reinforcers could also be used to elgnificantly affect 
verbalizations connoting anxiety. 

A study conducted by Leventhal and Fischer (1970) has questioned 
the basis of influence in typical social reinforceaoent settings. They 
have examined the possibility that changes in perfoimance are a functicm 
of subtle cues in the experimenter's behavior and not due to the opera- 
ticMi of administering rewards. Findings Indicated that increases in 
rate of responding did occur in the reinforcement conditions but before 
reinforcement was initiated. Changes in performance were attributable 
to changes in the subject's emotional state created by the experisrenter 's 
presence. Similar findings due to the presence of the experimenter are 
reported by Meddock, Pars<ms and Hill (1971). Thus, the mere physical 
presence of another in a potentially evaluative setting may simply con- 
stitute another form of "social" reinforcement. 

An intriguing study by Turner, Foa and Foa (1971) has recently 
examined the relationships of six classes of interpersonal reinforcers 
(love, statiis, information, money, goods and services) relative to their 
position on two conceptual dimensions: particularism and concreteness . 
Particvdarism refers to the extent to which the value of the reiiiforcer 
is influenced by the individual who administers it. Concreteness re- 
fers to a concrete-symbolic dimension along which reinforcers are dis- 
tinguished by the form or type of their expression. Data supported the 
order of the reinforcers indicated above by demonstrating the following: 
a) reinforcers proximal in the order are perceived as similar and are 
-more ofter substituted for one another than distal ones, b) in exchange 
situations, certain reinforcers are only traded for other partictaar 
reinforcers (there is an inverse relationship between the probability 
of choosii'g a reinforcer for exchange and its distance frcro the roost 
preferred one), and c) the intercorrelation of reinforcers does not 
vary across exchange situations. These findings suggest that prefer- 
ences amcmg reinforcers are relatively stable, and that an established 
order among reinforcers can be a useful tool in choosing and/or substi- 
tuting available incentives in applied settings. 

Other research efforts hnve shown that performance can be signifi- 
cantly modified with a variety of other "social" reinforcers. These 
include; photographs of liked and disliked persons { ott & Lott, 1969) ; 
attitudinal agreement (Kaplan & Olczak, 197O, 1971 ); massive verbal 
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reiiifurceraeni (Clark v Walberg, 19^8); tiae off ftpcm work (Howell, 1971); 
iiicreaaeil resiJousibility (General Electric Personnel Research Bulletin, 
l'//l), MJid lionverbjil oaTiniu.'iication (Delalianty, 1970). 



KlTects uf I'ucial and Nonsocial Incentives 

tie second major body of research concerning inceitlves to be 
i resei ! 1.7 discussed includes those studies which have coaapared the 
differejitinl effects of social and nonsocial reinforcers upon behavior. 
' Mier distinctions often made between th<;se tvo classes of reinforcers 
tfi; cljni ly rioriveroal versus verbal or tangible versus intaxigible. Such 
dist.ir ftiona iini)ly a tentative definition of social rcinf or conent , Yet 
tiv v <ri« Ty at actual reinforcers subsxjiaed under each reference indi- 
C ittjs I ru re comprehensive interpretation than that suggested by "verbal" 
i^r "i:.* rin^jible" ulone. 

biriiiiart (ly'.S) has proposed that an individual learns to orient 
himself selectively toward a stljpulus vrtiich provides informative cues 
in gliding his behavior regardless of whether those stimili are social 
or noiisociul in natvire. This implies an informational functicsn to re- 
i.ifurcment, which will be more fully discussed later with regard to 
vr. -cesc .iynaiaics. 

"he effects of verbal-positive, non-verbal positive, verbal- 
nvt,:,(i'Ave i and non-verbal negative reinforcement upon the responses of 
i<^w<'f' 'i!id middle class children to a discrimination task have been 
v/.-irr.itifd by D'Ambrosio (1969). Verbal -negative reinforcement produced 
r,r*!H^ea^ nxmber of correct responses for both socioeconomic groups, 
'. n:(';.if icHiit differences were found between the groups that received 
.rvu-il lihd iion-verbfil ]<ositive reinforcement. 

Vi-MT ulher ntudies have alsu studied the reinforcing properties of 
rocial u.d non-si;cial inceritives within the context of socioeconomic 
,!r<>n]: differences, ijf-ence nxid ininton (196?) found that the performance 
of si:b. ects (meaii age ^ U.9 years) given candy as a reward was inferior 

tiic I erformi-mce of other subjects given either pimishment or a reward- 
:iuusiu:eiit ctimblnat ion regardless of socioeconomic status, 

Kxamininc the effects of tangible (tokens cashed for toys) and 
lut'UiCible (right /wrong feedback) rewards upon the conceptual thinking 
• i'oMT'Ai grade lower clfiss boys, Cernius (I968) found no significant 
diff'-rencc'S between tlie types of rewards on concept attainment, concept 
iiwitfhirig, or in decision accuracy. Highly anxious subjects, however, 
v;»-r'- f' UTid tc have t erfonned poorer on some of the tasks, 

.r.tr-try to these findings, Hollander {19(>S) found thrt candy 
n-y-ir iz ir.creniGed the performance speed of fifth and sixth gr»iderg 



^ile verbal praise increased iMsrfonMmce accuracy. It was also found 
that older children respondeti better to pi^ise than younger ones. 

A study by Hassett {1910) examined the effects of immey, candy, 
personal praise and praise in the task performance of several lower 
class cultural groups (Anglo, Navaho, Spanish-American a£.d BlacK). A 
manixEKnis response to Biaterial rewards observed among the groups was 
attributed to lower cl»;ss laenibership and not to the cultiiral differences. 

Other research eataaiinlne; the differential effects of social and 
nonsocial incentives further suggests a simultaneous consideraticm of 
individual characteristics ar.d/or the behavior under investigation. 
Witrj'ol, Lowden, Pagan and B^-rgen (1968) exandned the effects of rein- 
forcement schedule (l(X)^ verbal versus 1<K5^ material; 100?^ verbal 
versus 50% «»terial), smtivaticai-inducing instructions, age and sex 
upon a two-cl»iC€ discrlminat icfi learning, problfia-solving task, in 
lAiich one choice was rewarded with a verbalism and the other with a 
fan»l \ toy. Results indicated that choice of verbal reward increased as 
a function of instructions, schedule, aj^ age. Subjects vrtio were low 
in socioeconcaaic status chose more verbal than material rewards. Sub- 
jects considered high in socioeconomic status %rere not responsive to 
the schedule conditions while middle class subjects were most influenced 
by the instructions. 

Differences in persistence at a task due to monetary and social 
incentives have been examinea by Williams (1970), Findings demonstrated 
that social reinforc«nent was more effective than monettiry reinforcement 
in increasing persistence. No differe3?tial effects due to soci oeccnomic 
level were found. Females, however, dearanstrated greater persistence 
than males. 

A recent study by Bergar, McManis & Melchert (1971) has investi- 
gated the effects of token (3ater trsuied for ajoney) md social rein- 
forcement on Wise (Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children) pcrforavmce. 
Boys were found to be more accvir&te in the token reinforcement condition 
than in the verbal or control conditions. Girls, on the other hand, 
were more accurate when they received social reinforcement. Consider- 
ing speed of performance, buys were the fastest when they received 
social reinforcement while girls were equally fast in both reinforcement 
conditions. 

Brown (1971) foiind that 3. ccBibination of tar^ible and social rein- 
forcement was more effective in modifying behavior th^Ui either form of 
reinforcement alone. It was concluded that altering social and tajigible 
incentives apparently altered the meaning of the tangible reinforcer 
to include approval. 
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Iieci il^^f2) found that verbal reinforcement was more effective in 
incrertsln^/ intrltisio motivation than was mcmetary reinf orcesnent . This 
firidin?^ however, wa:5 restricted la mfxle subjects. 

Finally, two studies have examined ^.he relationship of vicarious 
reinforcement (i.e^, modeling) to both social and nonsocial incentives. 
Ir; comparing the responsiveness of three rehabilitation clients to 
verbal, vicariuMs ^nd monetary reinforcers, Bowtrsock (1970) reports a 
failure in one subject to condition to any reinforcer, good condition- 
ing in response tu vicarious reinforcment in the second subject, and 
8ubst?54ntial conditiofiing in response to both verbal and monetary rein- 
forcfment in the final subject. Finch (1970) ccanpared the effects of 
^iirf^ct arid vicarious <lelivery of social and monetary reinforcers on 
imitative responses, fignificantly , more imitative responses were 
found among thos*:* subjects in the direct monetary reinforcement group 
than Ln the vicurious monetary reinforcement group^ Members of the 
direct social reinfcro^^nt group also demonstrated more imitative re- 
sponses than those in the vicarious social reinforcement group* Further 
n;ore, vicarious coci'il reinforcement produced more imitative responses 
Ui^u. vicariou.*: monetary reinforcement. 

It is evident frc^ the ^preceding review that the ability of social 
reinfvorcers, at least wiien ccmipared to nonsocial reinforcers, to signi- 
ViQfuMy modify behavior is fairly well f stablished. Qualitative dis- 
tiiictions as to the relative superiority of social or nonsocial 
reinforcers, hi^w^ver, remains equivocal. Situational constraints 
(e.g., sub.Tect characteristics, operant behavior) apparently prohibit 
m:/ ccjiicltisive interpretation of unilateral effectiveness. Situational 
vMrlehles thai m^ierhte the effectiveness of social reinforcers, on the 
^>'f-j'r hand, will be considered in other sections of this paper. 

]• is also r^-jar^nt froci the research considered here that while 
the ma jority t f ::*ufUes have interpreted social reinforcCTient to mean 
verhHl praise (this ic In reference to the ronaining studies included 
it. tiiis j/ajer), lifferent interpretations have been offered. We have 
seen t hn^ ^ he mere physical presence of another individual as well as 
interest items It^* alle^.^edly have social connotations have qualified 
as social reir.fcrcers. For empirical purposes, therefore, it appears 
that, any reit;furr-er wnich denotes or even connotes the intervention 
HiA/'or Hscyoriri^ of other individuals has qualified as a social rein- 
fcrr-er. I^Yum ^^eo^pti^al point of view ani with regard to the 
ta:i4^it;le-int '^lii/iMe dimension, however, the issue is still unresolved. 
Fur instance, dot s ^he receipt of a certificate granting an individual 
* tme off from work constitute a social or nonsocial reinforcer? Theo- 
ry-- i^-filiy, it may be argued tHat when the time off is spen* with family 
or : m*'* uther :;ocial cc text. It does Indeed qualify as a social in- 
^'^•tjMv^-, et berfiuse H certificate Is belriK awarded (not much differeti^ 
j>»'rhMrr; * r^ai r/*: * / when considered as barker) it may qualify as a nofi- 
?:f^*]Hl lr:-ent,ivf I'^^-orrling U.' thf? tan/^rib] 1 nt angible criteriori. 



Thus, research raid theory to date have not offered a oeatili^fiLL 
df fii itioii of social reinforcea^nt . While a c<aaplete definition at 
this poiiii would be prematiu**', cy\xr preliminary c<^ceptualizatioii dic- 
tates a social /non- social distincticai on the basis of the reinforc^aent 
««roc*ss rather than discrimiriative stiffiulus characteristics of ari in- 
centive. In very general fbna, let ua say that a reinforcer qualifies 
as social if its psychological reward value is altered by variations in 
other individuals or groups. This value depoideacy may be reflected in 
two elements of the reinforcement process, adcinistratlcsi and ccmsuBB»- 
tlon. Reward value may be detenaincd by the ccaitext of the reinforcing 
agent and/or the subject's reference group for the consunsnatlon of the 
reinforcement. Diagraiasiatically, we have, for emople: 

Consumetd with or 
Esteeaaed by 

Oneself 
Another (s) 
A referent other 
A friend 
Family 



Administering Agent 
A leader 

A colleague Reward 

A friend ^ {Praise, money 

Oneself rec(%nition . . . ) 



Variations in the "socialness" of the re%rard could occur in either the 
antecedent or consequent relationships. 

Determination of the social nature of reinforcement implies wialysis 
of the recipient's cc^itions. Social reinforcement operates to fulfill 
the social acceptance, affillative, interpersonal gratification mot^ives 
of people. Verbal praise, by this argument, may or may not be social 
reinforcenentj an alternate possibility would Involve ego- enhancement . 
Siiailarly, "time off frcarn duties" may or may not be social reinforcement 
(altemawe interpretation: effort -avoi dance ) . Thus most coDaaon rein- 
forcers could be viewed as social to scsm degree. An exmple of an 
extrone or "pure" social reinforcement in this framework would be an 
invitation by a friend to attend a party with anyone of the subject's 
choosing. An extreme nonsocial reinforcer (for a human) might be a 
candy bar delivered by a r>achine and to be eatra alone. Obviously, 
commonly studied reinforcers will vaiy between such extremes. defi- 
nition of "social" as involving associations between people, social 
reinforcement wiH vary with the qualitative nature of thc^e associ- 
ations* 



cHAJMWTiaqsTxcs op the subject 



A tidde ran^e of subject characteristlcar liave been examined for 
purposes of determining their sqdmtijig ijifl^^ social reiii^ 

forcer effectiveness. Evidence eonceming these aoderating effects 
cooes from both theoretical and L^-ppLied resear^ efforts* Sooe studies 
have focused upon general class distinctiois betweai people^ while 
others have examined specific individual diff eroices . 



Clinical Abnormality 

p^ieger (1970) exami^ied the effects of peer and adult relnf^rceffient 
on the bebayi<^ of delinquent a.(tolesc^ts in group t!i«ra|^« Peer rein*- 
foroenmt^ vhen coopar^ to other treataent oondlticmsip produced a 
higher rate of verbiUxaticn, in. the. predefined response, categories, acre 
resistance to ejctinct 1(81 y the greatest amdtint of generalisation to other 
behaviors outside of th^ap^, and ^bled subjects iio delay iaa^ 
primry reinforc€B»nt for later 8<^bn4ai^ >*ttt»gwntif 
receiving adult reiaf preeaoaent ^oi«d their greatest ^aihs in the verl^ 
reidponse categories, Kot only i««re tfpermt techniques effective idth 
delinquent a4olesc{|^tSj| but Sifiieger' s r^earch deBsonstratea t^e «'n>)««i^f 
effect of using peers as reinforcing agents* 

In ccffiparing deUnq^t tilth otO^rvise ''aozfial** hig^«^s<*hool age 
bQjrs, Reagor (1$70) found m differences between the groups in response 
to three different types of social reinforc^ra (praise* attitude agree* 
rnent, and correctnesa f^edbadk) in a qtiasi^'ix^erriev verbal conditif^^ 
task. Hypotheses that non»l subject s would r^ond better to social 
reinforcement than would deUn^ents and that there wculd be an inter- 
action between sub^jects and of reis^orc^ were not m^cated* 

When Peel (1970) em^^tM the effect of serial relnforeeB»nt on 
prlnary and secondary psychc^rt^bs and nmal subjects t he also found no 
Significant differences emt^g the grmqis. The pairing of social rein- 
forcers with tangible rewards and punisfamenta (min and loss of cifi»- 
rettes or money), however, ii»a'eaaed the effectiveness of mial 
reinforcers for secondary psychopaths, <te<sreased th^ir effect Iv^ess 
for high anxious normals, and imA no effiect on the other groups. 

Further evidence is available concerning the effectiveness of social 
reinforcemait with other "deviant" populatimw, Stemlight, Bialer and 
Ite^tsch (1970) have stwUed the role or praise, e^isure^ and ai^iratiofis 
on the motor performance of instituUonaUsed retardates. Ifielr data 
suggest that censure alone surpassed censure plus aspimtions in the 
facilitation of learning. The effects of praise alone jtnd i^aise plus 
stated aspirations were not significantly diffwrent ftm control group 
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re,qpv»r,se^5>- > A ' : eonrtut-^ * iiy Mv. ss , aiid Houtft exH^niued- the f^ots. of 

live rfa^Uoi^siuv was foiuUi ;»etween p&tieni satisfac* loji unci perwiveU 
support and HiTiliat ik^r; ot.^ t tie ward/. 

:.\m^rouQ o^A\er ^^^^ VopxiM^^^ ttr > heir " ■ 

4' U^ipu the ^ffe^^ s of inodel-reint^rcem ' 
^troHf , ediuvseiiiig or., ih^ o^^er\ pehayior of alienated studi^itd. Students 
~i ^ I • * t^if:**Je J r r^irif o^^W ^l^^s;^!^ /groups 

(iemf rtiigim! ed more apf r^priat a behaviors as ipdi canted by teac^i^ ratings 
rhau t?lUier ^nose J,n a placebo coirn sell group or those i*ho received 
,_!!o^'«rroTip;cKnins^iins.;' ■7,:,' /"''^ "'V' V ; '/"^ ;V '.y 7 ^-'.^ ^ ^ 

. rela^;io{:ship or res';>onse s^^ie to the effect Ivenesa of yerl^al 

?i4.d no?v/crl«a:l ariii re^ttrd/t^unishijiiBnt ccwblnati^ns ha^^ 

udied t^^^ H^^^ from first gi?ade n^^ perf omlag a , 

discriminaiiorr iean:im^ t ask indl^^at^i t,hat re^ectlv^^^ subj^^^^ prodiiced 
the errors- {>veraH ^^erfcin^iau^-e poorest in the r^sward 

{ ' Vi>;hi pr cmid > V miti" V^et tor itt the pimlahment ( "icronA** or buEs^etr) arid 
r*»imrd/purii^,tai<*nt ^TO^^ ^ 

:-ub/<?ct. <!}.8rH^ri 'r^risties irisiu/i?; froro various pnr^tital associ^L^ lont: 
have b^en irveriligated by Hiree stufil*?a fts potential moderatin*^ in- 
fluences in- nor la] reitifcttitr effectiveness* il^lLlips (19^- ) reports 
M ntud.v i.\ wlA^'V f-xanurert the rrniH>nsivenesiS of t>it,her-presen^ and 
rHM;<^r-Hi sos^ Serr. ^*r^o f oyfi* ^ef;u^t^ indjoftted, rs i*redi<?ted» 

-^ .;p*t auh;#'Ct r; r<'.'SJv<>r d€id rr;nr'j t o Iifr^s^o than whit f? ftdu}^ r**lnforcin^ 
rjr^efrits, Mnd rha: fnthf/r-Bi seM n ut.lerijs were more resjHi^isive than father 
vri*r>ev/ s'u\if?iT'^ s, t t^e ex]>t^iM ation ^hai father-abst>nt I vi /s woulrj he more 
r^-i;t-i I'tsi v*^^ 1 4, vt\irf^ * h^n ^r^^o rein forcing agf«its due to a lack of 
i<^n.t ifi<^»i^ inn wi^n t ho ^^*ft^f^ male aejc role vaS also :5upport.ed, }re- 
ijc'-^'^l Kf^onsivc'Hf'SS to sex of 'efTro reinforcing agent aTion^r fatner- 
Hi}Ti^nr iKivn was ' . M supported* ^ hillips fipeouiates that this finding 
n^ay he d' ft ^ o the \}if'^1 dc«ree of authoritarianism associated with both 
.s*^?c roles in Jcjver ^laes ^.egro c\ilttir€»s. 

A stud", coh^inied by V/ard^ D^iy and Hanilin (19^ '9) exJOTiined ^hr> 
•effects of p^frceived similarity to parents ux»on responsiveness to noci^l 
reitiforcem^^nt, Contrary to ejq>ectation, a nefra^.ive relationship was 
demonstrated- Hubjects low in perceived similarity Ui pamits were more 
responsive to social reinrorcr^ent ttian those high in |)erf*eived siini- 
larity* Hejlbrun (1970) has presented data wtdch Indicates that 
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rej;jH3ii3iveness t o social reinforc^®:it is also related to perceived 

raoioecouCTtic Gtatvis 

/Lnoiher area of research has focused upon bic^rai^ic and dasc^raphie 
qliaraet eristics* !;umerous studies have successftiUy daiimstrated dif- 
ferent ial effects ill reinforcer effectiveness attributable to levels of 
swioecaiiOBiic class* Davlscm (1^37) reports a study in vhich he examined 
the sirniificance students attached to various teadier be::«viors, wiiicli 
w^re iiitffnded to reinforce studwtt behavior in the classroc^, Upper 
so<'iof?forj^>niic class students attributed less signifio^ce to positive 
reiufi^rc^nieiit th^ii did stud^ts from the middle soeioeccmomlc class « 
Lower cIhbb students attached an intermediate level of sigrdfloance to 
|x>siMve rtiinforcaaent relative to both upper and middle classes* Ko 
differences were found in the significance that any of the classes 
distributed tu ne^!:ative reinforcement. 

i»^4jitaid (19^ 9) found, in c^Dioparing the relative preference of 
reiri forcers amon^ t^roups of different sO;::ioeconofidc levels, that middle 
c:lass <Thildren responded eq^ally well when pennies and candy were used 
reiijforcers and d^nonstrated a strcmger preference for i^miies than 
Vor vf^rbal j^raise* Lovi^r class children preferred pennies to candy axid 
yet preferred both to verbal reinforcement* Looking exclusively at re- 
sponsiveness to tangible incentives, Olsou, Bibelheimer, 8t Stevenson 
(l^* 7) found that middle class children performed at a significantly 
higher level than lower class children. In a study conducted by Safer 

Kon.reich (19^ 8) howver, it was demonstrated that lower class children 
iearri faster wheri given '^concrete" candy reinforcers while middle class 
c'hildrf^n learn faster with ^^abstract" light reinforcers. Similar find- 
ings Tire re|K>rteti by Swingle and Coady (19^>9)* After studying the dif- 
ferencial res|K)!:ses of middle and lower class children of varying ages, 
they conclude that the middle class sensitivity to verbal incentives 
Hiid iuwer class sensitivity to monetary incentives beccme more estab- 
lished HS the child grows older, 

HnHer (1970) found that while there is usually a greater frequency 
of iniitative resionses among middle than lower class children, no dif- 
fffrer.^jies wore found between the groups when M & M candies were used as 
rei;. forcers, A r^^parison of reinforcement and no reinforcaaent groups 
dononstrated thav both had actually increased their imitative responses. 
I' was suggested that these findings may have been due to experimenter 
H^.l^utiori or perhaps soae other form of social reinforcement operating 
ir M.e experimental situation. When King (1970) studied the effects of 
i;u<-i'tl rf^inforceiDcnt on the motor perfonnance of lower and middle class 
' ^j^ro pre-school children, he foiind no differential effects due to 
BO(:ioi'.r.ouixaL\ cl«i3s. Tramontane (1971) also found no significant 
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differeices in the responsivimess of middle aad Xcwer class children to 
social and edible rewards. 



. Sex 

The effects of sex upcsi the efficacy of social reinforcement have 
received nruch attoition In the fom of research. A f.txsd deal of tM« 
interest ccmcems the cross^sex effect attributed to the interaction of 
subjeet and reinforcing agent* The major discussion of research examin- 
ing this effect will be reserved until later. One study however, does 
deserve to be mentioned in the present ccaitext. In the study by Bavisoxi 
(1967), cited earlier In this paper where students identified the reln- 
forcixig significance of varioiis teacher behaviocs, it was found that 
more significance was attached to positive reinforcement by boys than by 
girls. Yet there was no sex difference in the significance attached to 
negative reinforceaeit . 



Age 

Age has also been extensively studied as a i&oderiting flsctor. 
Stabler (1967) cc305>ared the resiKxises of 5-6, 9-10, anu ll»-15 year-old 
children to varying levels and schedules of reinforccnient. Data indi- 
cated that older children had the highest proportion of correct re- 
sponses. An interaction between age and schedule of reijiforceront (50% 
vs. 80^) also occurred. Older children produced a greater proporticm 
of correct responses at the higher i^ercentage of reinforcmait, All&i, 
Spear, and Lucke (1971) found that older subjects (2nd graders) increased 
response lat«ioy in a diacriainatian learning task when they received 
either praise or criticism following their responses, and denaMistrated 
a lower response latency when they received no reinftorcianent. Younger 
subjects (1st graders ) , on the other hand, evidenced faster latency 
under praise and no reinforcement condlticms than when they received 
criticism. Fujltani's study (1^9) of relative preferences fca* verbal 
praise, pennies, and candy amcaig groups of varying ages demonstrated 
significant differences between pre -school and second graders in their 
preference for the tangible reinforcers but not for verbal praise. This 
finding may be attributed to the use of a taped voice in the adadnlstra- 
tion of praise which, as suggested, rapidly loses its reinforcing 
properties, and may not qualify as a social relnf orcea^nt , 

Swingle and Coady ( I969) found a significant age effect in which 
older children responded more rapidly than younger children to a lever 
pressing task. Their findings, Including those iwntiOTed earlier cot- 
cemlng the relationship of age to incentive preference as^ng lower and 
middle class subjects, stammarlses the ia|»rtance of these factors (in 
ccabination) upon social rein forcer effectiveness. 
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}v iiit'<jr«i«tt*»!tl concepts have also facilitated the fflbdificatioii of 
tinUHvior HBnoii^ eJderly adtilts. Leech and Witte (19^^!) have shown that 

rviiirurc^meri of co«3miisoioii errors result cd in fewer errors of 
wsipsiou whictv had been previously noted as characteristic of older 
peoplfi in response t o {mired associate learning tasks. 



Tiie exaadnat.ion of race as a saoderating variable has, ft>r the most 
part , f sen placed within the context of the subject's prioor reinforce- 
ssent history. Theoretically', the effects attributed to race arise froaa 
tb« s^ih.iect's lack of exposui^ to, and rein forceanent from, members of 
other races, nince prior reinforceaent history and its relati«ifihip to 
r,ho sat iation of social relnforeers have been studied independently of 
race arid will be discussed later with re^jard to process dynamics, only 
thosf^ studies exHmining race in jmrticular will be reviewed here. 
F'lTThermore, it is fairly clear that the investigation of the subject's 
race (much like that of the subject's sex) pjresuiaes a simultaneous con- 
sidwrfitioii of the reinforcing agent's race. 

Hftckerunueller, Cchultz and Baron {19'.^) aanipulated prior availa- 
bility of social reinforcers by having a white reinforcing agent admin- 
ister verbal praise to black and white subjects on a fixed interval 
noi.-cuniingent basis. This was followd by the test phase in which the 
reinforcing a;/ent provided 100^^ conting<sit reinforcaaeit for "correcf* 
responses to an emotional labeling task. Although black and white sub- 
.Jfcets d«nonstrated «iual base rate levels of the operant res|X)nse, blacks 
showed a dramatic increase in its subsequent use significantly different 
from 1 hat of the >rtiite subjects. 

iii a later study baron, Heckersaueller and Schultz (1971) once again 
fouiid H sigrdficant main effect for race. Black subjects were more 
r«sj>onsive than white subjects to a white examiner's verbal reinforce- 
ments d»;s{)lte variations in the presentation of the reinforcer diiring 
Hij iiatiai inter,/ lew task. Heplicating this study with a black rein- 
foreiri^ agft»t bar.ju, Jackson and Fish (1972) found that prior availa- 
bilit.v of reinforcement, ererted a stronger differential effect than race 
of s^jb.^ect. Low initial availability produced significantly more ccsi- 
ditiuiiing across race of subject than did high initial availability. 
A; par'^'itly, resjioissiveness to social reinfforc«n®it is not simply a 
f actioii of prior availability or race of reinforcing agent. As Haron 
et al. suggest "...there is no single optimal pairing; irtiether a black 
or white examiner is likely to be more effective for black or white 
2ut.;*;'«'s is hlghl/ situationaily determined; that is, is a joint func- 
♦li.; .r avHilahillty of praise and race of reinforcing agent (1972, p. 
12V}." . 
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Personality Characterlstlca 

Numerous pBi chologicai f«nd personality characterlstlca have also 
been studied relative to their iig>act <»i sooUl reiiil'orcefl^t. SSdeij 
(19«>9) studied the use of poaltive reinforcement on the verbal and i^.r- 
fonaance behavior of subject u vith given leadership orientations aeaciire4 
by the Calift>mia I'ersonality Inventory* Participaticm levels of sub- 
jects iiith low leadership scores were nol^ altered by reinforcement* It 
was concluded that positive reinforcement could not alter established 
leadership patterns. 

A study conducted by Leonard and Weitz (1971) ewsuBined relation- 
ship of self -est to taslt mjoyaent following success and failwe. 
The expectation that self-este^ would ti^erate this relationship was 
not daaonstrated. Task enjoyment was r^^ted to success for both groups. 

Sifflpkins {1968) found no support for the hypotlwssis that socially 
iiDEature subjects, in cosnpsucison to those considered socially mat- ire, 
would perform poorly under conditions of verbal incfflitive, but amrkedly 
better when monetary incentives %rere offered. Siailarly, Costello 
(1967) found no significant relationship between child's social coape- 
tence and social reinforcer effectiveness. 

A study by Sterner (1970) exaain^J the effects of social rejection 
and social reinforccaa«its oxi adolescents who differed in their level of 
peer social interest. It was ejcpected that high social interest would 
interact with social rejection to produce an increased effectiveness of 
social reinforcers. Data indicate, however, that conditioning was 
enhanced am<»ig high social interest students when they received rein- 
forcement in the absence of rejectitxn. Furthera»re, no differences in 
conditioning were observed amcsig low social interest students when rein- 
forcement followed either reflection or iicsucejectiwi. 

Gouaux and Oouatix (1971) have recently examined the influents of 
induced affective states on the effectivoiess of social and nonsocial 
reinforcers. A main effect for affective state was found. Elated sub- 
jects conditioned the fastest , then neutrals and finally depressed sub- 
jects conditioned the slowest, V/hile social and nonsocial incentivefl 
had equal effects on elated subjects, depressed subjects respmded 
slower to social than nonsocial reinforcei* as indicated by a non- 
significant trend, 

Evans (1969) has explored other possible relationships between 
responsiveness to positive social reinforcesaent and perscsiality vari- 
ables (psychological differentiation, eootic»ial distance from reinforc- 
ing agent, and emotional arousal). Only cxie significant correlation 
was found which desnonstrated an inverse relaticmship between responsive- 
ness to social reinf orcosasnt and emotional arousal of the subject ujkmti 
his initial contact with the experimenter. This finding was attributed 
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to the dual ftmctic^ hypothesis of social rei»force&^t yfhldi states 
that s*>eial reiii forewent for children serves only to lover anadety in 
hif^hXy aimirtis subjects, but yet stretigthens perfOnoance in less anxious 
chlldreiu 

Five studies have focused u^n the moderatii^ effects att»ributed 
to anxiety. Barton (1971) fovtnd no su|^rt fc^ the bypothesls that the 
iiicreased responsiveness of Mgh irerbal - low spatial skill subjects 
over high sijatial skill - low verbal subjects to soeiaX reinforcement 
is duo to aroused anxiety in the f(ms&p grou^. A study by helper (1970) 
indicated a significant interaction betv^^ anxiety and ex^rimenter 
valence in determining the effectiveaess of social reinforcers. Anxious 
children more readily caapli^ with a previously ne^tive (i.e., ejiQ^rL'- 
eiices of failure and criticism) than a previously iK>sitive (i.e.f 
experiencf'S of success, praise} adult in a social reinfcarceaent situ- 
aMon« Chlldreii who were not anxious however, nrare readily coiqplied 
witti 'hv previously positive adult. 

Hill and Dusek (19^'j9) conducted a stiuiy in whidi they exasined the 
effects of social reinforceaent on the achlevaaent expectations of sub- 
.iects tdgh and I'jw in test anxiety. Their findings indicated that 
initial achievement exi^ctatims correlated negatively with test anxiety 
for girls, whereas change in achifveaitent e:xpectaticm correlated posi- 
tively with test anxiety for boys in the social reinforc^oiusit ccmdition. 
Cilverwaii and Waite (1969) found no difference between hi^ and low 
test aiixious groups in responsivenes s to social or nan social reinforce- 
ment. Flynn and Morgan also report no differential effects due to 
anxiety in the responsiveness of subjercts to programed or regialeur 
classroom methods of instructicm. 

Three research studies l»ve directs their inquiry to the role of 
exitecthtions in the scK;ial reinforcement process. Kaplan (1970) posits 
t.nar it is the unexpected and unfamiliar asi^ct of the reinforcing 
agent which enhances the effectiv^ess of social reinforceaent from 
peers. Results obtained by manipulating the expectatiexi for reinforce- 
ment through a pre-training experience did suggest a differential 
response to subsequent reinf orcea«it . Scoresby (1^9) reports that 
when subjects in counseling received language consistent with their 
preference for expression or that confinned their induced expectations, 
it did not significantly affect satisfaction with counseling, perceived 
interpersonal effectiveness, or the acquisition or learning of treatment 
terms and concepts. A study conducted by IFllrich (19^9) however, foitfid 
that client expe(!tatlons about reinforceaoent md interventirai from 
counselors did not affect their certainty or satisfaction with voca- 
tiurjal choices at*ter counseling. 

I.oc^iS of control has constituted yet another variable of study 
withirj the preser t framewrk. Existing evidence offers cHily |»rtial 
support, however, fur its moderating effects upon social reinforcement. 
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Lawence (19* -9) md Martens ^1971) report that differences in Icwsua of 
'♦ontrol did not mediat ** t he ««ffects of social reinf orct^fflit , A stud^' 
conducted by Wachowiais {V/tO} also foutid that the intertial/external 
dimension was tiot predictive of respcmsivesiesa to iBOitel-xreittforcift^; 
cKsuaselitie',. It should be noted, however, that otiier data from the 
\i}acho%dL(y£ stud^ indicated thnt self^confideaice, extrt^versicm, and mas- 
culine interests were predictive of counseling outcooee. 

Gxd .ining the effects of both field dterpendence and locus of cQntrc9>l 
upon effectiv«aiess of ejrtemal social reinforc€»ae«t. Fits (1970) founa 
that field dependent subjeetsi perforaed best under u^x-'ditions of censure 
than either those of praise or control* Internally cc^trolled subjects 
performed best in the ccaitroX cbnditic«i than either of the two treatmit 
conditi(»i8 (praise or censure). Furthermore, Fita; re|»rts no correla- 
tim between field dependence and locus of control. 

Looking exclusively at 1 he effects of field depend«fjce upon prol)lea 
solving perforatance under couditiais of praise, criticism or failure, 
Randolph (1971) reports that, field dependent boys, whem ccaapared to 
field lndepend€3it boys, perfcaraed more effectively when praised than 
when criticiied. Whereas, any stress disrupted field dependent sub- 
jects, field independent subjects were less vulnerable to stress fac- 
tors. 

The locus of control variable has also been extended to an inter- 
pretation of the differences observed between races in resiK»isiy«>ne58 
to social reinf orc«aent - Iij a study by Tedeschi and Levy (1971), 
hypotheses cosicerning the effectiveness of social reinforcement were 
based upc»i the belief that lower class blacks possess an external ccwi- 
trol orientat ion and that middle class irtiites nalntain an internal con- 
trol orieitation. Furthermore, since internally controlled subjects 
appear to perform better in skiH task situations due to the control of 
their own rewards and extornHlly caitroUed subjects perform better in 
ci.ance situations, it was expected that blacks woulxl be mor<e responsive 
to social reinforcement in a skill sit uaticai while whites would be m£»e 
resjonsive in a chance situation. Findings supported these hypoth«sea. 

Other aroas of research have identified additional personality 
variables that may moderate the effectiveness of socie^. reinforcement, 
Berber (19* 6) has studied the effects of influence feedback and need 
influence as the relatioriship between incentive magnitude and attitude 
charge. Data indicated no support for the predicted inverse relation- 
ship between ■ incentive magnitude and attitude change among low need 
influence persons. When given success feedback concerning their 
attempts to influence others on personally discrepant beliefs, indi- 
viduals high in need '^'luence demonstrated greater self -persuasion 
than individuals low . .1 influence. It was proposed that, at least, 
tbecretically, the opportuiiity to influence others constitutes enough 
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i rie^tVitri ?a n .7; high net-d iiLiUuenee indiviUuttlH iu enga^^je in belief- 

:<r^f*or rr*port^i tht.r ;vJtjilf* uictsntives had a significant 

pft>-^ rfdf playir:? |)erfoTOance^ !;o differential effects could be 

'i* tf*3> * . !nc;*^ lvee. T?; nt uayl!^': the responsiveness of uuder- 

tcA v^^rachli*v*?rn i rt^rammol mid traditional methc^ of instruction ^ 
' lyhu hud V^^n:^v. (It^^ * ) foiuid th?5i1 uiideruohieverc performed aa i#ell 
•^t /.7<:MlA»cii 'if iur«t Hi 'Moxiril netho i^ Av^hlevera, however, benefited more 



hf* na^ iri* I Ti f .:)Ctiori of social reinforc-ement is, coiiceptvall^^ , 
a pro^'* i,v!ia-Tdi' nria will bf? 'Jiscussed in ^treater detail in n later 
iie^ ^i f f M in j /iper. el certain of its \4iiderl:>iiig theoretical ele- 
rri^'r/;: -nn t)e roti^:* ri;**d as individual chai-acteristics and, therefore, 

roi riat^l.v iinrussed ih the present coiitext. Social deprivation 
? ri/ r to the ^.sf nf nociil reinforcecx^i^ ccmstitutes suoh a variable, 
''^mphvhL^[ the re;?janise^ of high and lev anxious children to social re- 
ir.r .r^ ^m^!.t fti ' er var\iug }teric^s of social isolation, Kosana (19^)9) 

J H LintiBi' r'r-lH* ionship betwet^ length of isolatioii and reinforcer 
♦frrt'^-vivfrfiecc fur low anxious subjects. High anxious 6ub,iects shoved 
irHTr*rtn*r{ ausoepMlility to social reinforcement only after brief and 
IT 'il ',^f*riofir> isolation* When subjects experi^ced visual stiaiu- 
ia'Ju*. i-rir-^^ IsjlaMoi-, c\isc:eptibilily cocial reinforc«nent was de- 
la;; ^^<S !V>r biivh higii and low ai^xious s\it\)i'ct:3. In a later study, Koma 
ly l ) f * hat aroused aiixiety during isulation is due to the 

i npnvior: ^yaiuHt ion by a slrarige experimenter in a test-like 
ni' .^rio::. A ronirive valuation should effectively reduce anxiety* 
Kxan.ir:ir;^ rote ot anxiety-inducing instructions in contributing to 
M ^- irifrt-icf ^ '^frec' iv^nf;:in of social reitiforcfcuaetit ^ KoTana observed 
:,i:H*. r\A' l::st rucvions onli; led to increased effectiveness wtien combined 

rit'V inol?iMor periodr. Axixie^y redtacing instructiais, however, 
J ;r'*v^:n/ f-ri M ^* o n:rr*?!;cp cT the social isolation effect when admlnis- 
" ^'n^l yrlor ' <> i.*]olat ) or.. Koziua cuticltidf-d support for t.he anxiety 
ir/ ^^rpr^^' ^i' it., o!' scjf^ial iijolatior, effect. 

yiil>'r h^ji i.ul (19*^0) have also examined the effects of social 
l^jsri .^ri ;. ^ Tu'-' d no evidence to supjort differential effects 
H^'rl^^r^'i ' :.^j"iHl. isolation , They concluded, however, that the 
r:*iitjr'e %r. i rl ^i ft^ i jr. of deprivation \;sed in their stud,v may have been 

K fJ'> in a test of social drive and aroiasal hypotheses ccai- 
c^rrt. * / M:^' ituTfased effectiveness of social reinl^rcerc, found support 

for M:f' ;a vi*^l ^ivlvft i lit erpi*e^ at ion with ruiddlt^ <*l«ss i;uh/]ec^ s but 
•#*lt'.« r t' ■ *' r ' * h^'ses could adequfttely explain ihf* responses of 



loD«r class subjeds. Richards (IfO) has also exas'.liied the relatlon- 
fitiip of social .ieprivHi iuii utid { i».vait>10fTic?U arouaal aud lias concluded 
that isolaiion is associated wii h gr«aier increases in arousal 

than nonisolatioii, thf? effect ol* isdlat loii upojt res|>onslvejiess to sociaX 
reirtfbrcers is <iuestioiiaijle. r»t.em«r's (1970) study, as reported ^Krller 
concerning the effects of social rejection and reinforcement u|K>n ado- 
lescents of high end low peer social interest » produced data which Here 
also interi«"ete<i as lnctmii«atible vith the arousal or social drive 
hyiK>theses< 

Hill and ntevenson {±9(0) have reccaitly studied the effects of 
verbal, visual (colored slides) and social (presence of experisent^) 
reinforcement following three kinds of xaretraining (isolatioi, fUffi and 
satiaticMti). He fbund that chaivge In fierftarjaan^ from baseUme ims 
higher following isolaticai than satiation in the verbal reinfbrceoeit 
condition fbr bqys and in the social reinforceaoent condition tor girls* 
Ccmsidering the visual reinforcement conditicm, change in perforsttutiee 
for girls was highest following iaolation, intem^ate foUcwing the 
film, and loiwst following the satiatlcm exj^rience. The op^iosite was 
true for boys. 



CHARACTERISTICC OF THE REINFt)RCISG AGSJTT 



Research examining the aoderati^t', effects attributed to charciCter- 
istics of the reiji forcing agent has, lo a great ejttent, paralleled the 
res«iarch covered in the previous section. Conceptually, both the sub- 
^iect and reinforcing agent represent entities whose characteristics 
must be considered equally and loiutl;.' as in any social psychological 
situation, 1h«i difference in the two bodies of reseeurch is that dif- 
fer**ntial effects due to the reinforcing agait have ireceived less 
att«"ntion them those due *,c. t.he subject. 

The ixopact of vari^<uL t:,-jmB of reinforcing agents upat\ socia. 
rei.-forcer effectiveness has beeii exandned. Moyer (19^^) reports that 
lea ler verbal reinforcement did not affect understanding respcmses of 
student nurses to oi her f^runp members or their referehces to and de- 
scriptions of the psychological state-of -being of patients. Clark 
(l^ 9) deffljonstrated that the verbal reinforceaaierits eaadtted by counselor 
sup^'rvisors sigiiificantly affected counselor trainees' verbal behavior. 
In a wsiicshop intended to increase rates of reinforces&enit ascmg educa- 
tora, Kidd (1970) found that while the workshop did help to increase 
the use of reinforcement, rates of reinforcement were also a function 
of personality and anxiety variables. 
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Charlesworth and Hartup (1^7) studied the reinfGtmmit flpequen- 
cies occurring in tmrB&ry school peer groups. Data indicatea tlmt 
ehildrtju in tiie uia«r gruups reinfcarced one another at a si^ficantly 
higher rate than those In the you«^ groups. It was also foahd that 
the aawunt of rfcinforceaent given nas positively related to the ssaomt 
i^eceived. I« a study esasdning the relationship bet«e^ peer reiMtorce-* 
went and social status, K«ffitup> Glayer and Charlesworth (1967) fbund 
that social acceptance was algBificaatly correlated with trets^m of 
giving positive reiaforceaent but not with treqiaency of giving negative 
reinforcement. Eejectian was si^iflcantly related to n^ative rein- 
forcement and not to positive relnforoment. Children received sore 
positive reinforceaent frm liked peers than trm disUked peex^, yet 
disliked and liked peers did not differ in the amount of i^gative rein- 
forcement they emitted^ In a later stu(fy Hartup and Coates (I967) 
examined a subject's general history of reinforceaent frm his peer 
group as a detenainant of responsivaiess to a rewarding peer sndsl 
versus a ntsn-rewarding model. Results indicated significantly store 
altruism aaioiig those subjects exposed to an altruistic peer model than 
those subjects not exposed to a model. Furthenaore, m&ieetB with a 
history of frequent re^nforces^ts frcm their peers ialtated a renarding 
model significantly acre Vmn a aai-refwarding Bo<tel, Subjects with a 
history of infrequ«it reinf&rcfBBsnt froa peers, hcarever, revealed the 
opposite response. They laitated non-rewarding pe^s significantly 
more t han rewarding peers* 

The effects of model ccs^teteace on the behavior of subjects have 
been examined by Kanfer and Duerfeldt (I967). Itotal p*irfox»ance data 
indicated no significant differ«:ices among experimental groups as a 
function of the number of i«>deling experiences or model coaQjetence. 
Yet further analysis revealed the interesting finding that subjects 
who received modeling «ly during acquisition perfcamed better thtm 
those who receivtfd modeling late in acquisition. 

Kessel (1967) examined the effects of social reinfbrcesient and the 
subject's conception of an interviewer's values relative to his own on 
the control of verbal behavior. Results indicated that subjects who 
were led to believe that their interviewer had valties dissimilar to 
their own, rated their interviewer lower than those subjects who be- 
lieved they shared similar values with their interviewer or control 
grout- subjects. ;'ul)Jects talked longer on reinforced topics than on 
rion-reiiiforced topics. Seinforc«sent was only effective with those 
sub,ects who rej^rted awareness of the respwse/reinf or cement contin- 
gency. Contrary to expectation, the dissimilar gr<mp was more respon- 
sive to reinforceaent than the similar grtjup (in analysis of awareness 
data only), 

A study conducted by Griffitt and CKiiiy (I969) tested the hypothesis 
that fit traction tovnard others both responsible and not responsible for 
reiiiforcemeit wcniJd be a function of the jToportion of positive 
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reltifurcenenis received by thv siib oc? . Hesults su|>fiorl,«ti this 
hyiK^thesis, .Furtheraiure, f?vnluative respoJises to n<Ltft-hi»BBi oIo&esitB 
"ASSociuleti with the rei:irort?eiiit;nl wtu'o aiso a l\iiictli4i of reJUiforce- 
ntents received. £.iiifbrd and Inithie (1970) found that the physic^a 
I resence of the tfitj t'riiaenter had becOsae a conditioned Ireinf^cer wMch 
prevented thu extinction of i i>reviinis, intentit«iall,y reinf<;a*ced 
resjKjnce, iJtudies sucli as tnese suggt-at that resmmsiveness to a jrein- 
forcinic m^nt «,s influenced uy that fwtent'js pEirtlcular set of charac- 
teristics, t!ms, indli*ecil,v accrauits for the fonn of the ccsidition.jd 
response generalized to other stimuli. 

The visual and auditury characteristics of an ext^rimenter have 
been sttidied by Jcaies (19'^^) in asaessinc the extent to nhich they 
influence the verbal condititjning rates of subjects. It was f oind that 
the conditicaiing rates of th<>se reinforced for the use of *^iaildJ^ 
hostile" v^bs were significantly related to the phjrsieal size and 
voice intensity of the experiment tT. The conditioning rates isS those 
subjects reinforced for the use of "mildly friendly*' verbs were unre* 
lated to these ex|>erli&enter characteristics. 

As si^ggested in the previous sect lrai, the effects of the reinforc- 
ing agent 'fl sex upon a subje<;t*s responsiveness to social reinforcement 
has beim of farticulsr interest to contanj-»orar^' reseirch. Gilverstan 
and Waite {19tj9) rej^rt an interaction betweerx sex of exi^eris^ter and 
reinforc«aent condition, Itole experimenters vrere more effective than 
female experimenters with sub.^ects of both sexes under social rein- 
forcmwat. No differential effects due to sex of experiaM»nter wre 
observed iii the nonsocial reinforoemait conditions. 

GroldSBElth (i;>»:>9) found t.hat the highest performance levels ruaong 
black males and females occurred when the sex of the exami*ier was '.he 
same as that of the* aub.iect. Considering the three-way interaction of 
race of ejcperlmenter, race of subject as\d reinforcement condition, re- 
sults indicated that iiuiles pfrfonaed test with a blacit mXe ex5)eriiaent«r 
under praise conditions and I'euales performed best with a white feroale 
examiner also in the praise cv^ndition, 

A study by ransom (l'>"9) investigated the linxi^thesis that the 
■sfffeits of social reinforcont-nt craning frooi opfposite-sex reinforci^.g 
igerts (Known as the cross-sex effect) would be greater than the effects 
ccaning frcro saxae-sex reinforcing agents at the mid-childhood and late 
'idolescent levels and not at the early childhood level. In riddition, 
it vas also expected that social reinforciiig ;itat<sn©its frcan an older 
peer of the same sex wuld hnve a greater influence on learning thrm 
would statsa&ents frcaa a same iged, same-sexed peer at Wie early - and 
mid-childhood levels. Besides the major finding that reinforcement did 
significantly affect learning , data provided i>nly partial support to 
the nrincipal hypotheses. Ihe crc>cs-sex effect w«i3 found fit the m^d- 
childhood and late adolescent levels as predicted, but only for giils. 
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The i.ther predicted etfents wert upheld hi only two of the fota? experi- 
laentui groups. 

Kaplaii {1970) ejcamiiied the effects of pretralnlng csi the subsequent 
tttT«ctiveness of social nelnfbrcement and predlcjted the cros8>sex effect 
to occur in the no-pretraining conditi(»i. This predictioa was oot 
upheli, but the cross-sex efffect was found after nonreinforceaent pre- 
training. Paleta (l970> proposes that the cross-sex effect is, at 
Ittnat p«rtinlly, a l\inctlon of a child*s prior reinfbrcaaent history; 
i.e^.i relative frequencies of reinforcement received froaa saiae*sex and 
C5f.|>uaite-sex fidiilts. Examining tfaie theoretical base, V^etz predicted 
ttiftt '<i subject 'ii response frequency %«3uld be higher wh^i a previously 
iit2utr!il experiiaenter was reinforcing or when a previously reinf CT>cing 
experimeuter was neutral than when the previously reinforcing eaiperi- 
merittfr was reii.forcing or when a previously neutral eaiperlReater was 
neutral, llo support could be found for this hypothesis. Although a 
significant cross-sex effect was found for the pretraining games, a 
ait^iiil'icatit trend toward a same-sex effect was found over trials. 

The exaainatiOT of cross-sex and sa^e-sex effects bears a striking 
resemblance to research examining the race variable. Since prior rein- 
forcement history has been suggested sls a possible theoretical base in 
each ot these contexts, this coincidence should be further explored and 
investigated. A theoretical frsffliework may exist in which the (^served 
effects arising!; from variables such as sex and race can be systemti- 
C'illy linked. Bfiron^s work (1970) offers a promising effort to explain 
r^fSjHJtirAvetiess to social approval in the context of situational con- 
si (ierf<tions of reinforcement history and sex and race similarities of 
sub.>e':ts aad reinforcing agents. 



INSTRUMESfTAL BEHAVIORS 



Other areas of research have examined, either directly or indi- 
rectly, the range ol behaviors vulnerable to social reinf orcemait . In 
some instances, the actual form of behavior modified constitutes the 
mrijor focus of the study. In other research, the behavior under inves- 
ti<jation is only of secondary interest. Jtoth kinds of research are of 
ifiil-or^'ince in nssessing the parameters of social reinforcement. 



Vt-rb.^tl Behavior 

\ .laiiber of research efforts have exJimined the ability of social 
rciriforcumerji tu modify various forms of verbal behavior, Ingling 
(19^) rejortfl tint, C(3ai)ared to other exjterimental conditions, only 
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"^hose subjects obtaining a nickel ^ts reinfarcttment dtsaionatrated ct»idl- 
t letting in a sentence ccnstnictic»i task* A stucly conducted by PieXiling 
U^tod) reveHie4 tUa^ socxhL f*finfc^rt*ement , wheti ^i^itiistered ofi fixed 
interval umi rntio interval aciiediiles, w&s miabltr to sif^ilfictttitly 
^U^fifCt cnlldr<':n's rate of ve^^bali'/Ht iont On the oth# r hand, BlocK 
vxtmitmi the ability of worda mted as high i^i th<: tfvmiuatlvet power, 
nnd activity dimensions of ttie s^iantic differeauial to alter the fre** 
quency uf a verbal operant. His dati^ confirmea the expectatic«i that 
these for .IS oV verbal reinforc^ient co\a.d alter the t*recp;iency of verbal 
oper^ts. 

Strauss (1970) reports a case study in i4iich reinforceiaent nas 
effectively losed in controlling the talking behavior of a three-and-oae- 
hilf-year-old girl^ Strauss further reiwrts that, when the experimenter 
removed the reinforcement, talking aiid other desionstrative b^shttviors 
such as playing, lauding, and yelling decreased « l^lcily disruptive 
behaviors Increased. Strauss conclude:^ that the subject ♦s dis|ilay of 
disruptive behavior was an attest to regain the eiqperiffi^ter*s atten- 
tion (previously under the ctmtrol of her talking^ playing, laughing, 
etc*)* 

A study conducted by lord, wi shaw, Lrnde, nnd Wfildrwi (1971) 
examined the etfncts cl soclnl reinforceni^nt, teacher expectations, and 
^enack procedure's (i.e., if you do x, y will follow) ujwi voluntflri^ 
class-related verbalizations eiaitted by subjects. Whereas, social re- 
inforcement and teacher expectations significantly affected voluntary 
verbalizations, Fr^iack did not differ frcm control conditions. 

Social reinforcement has been of particular Interest within the 
context of counseling rel^d ionships . Conger (1^^) investigated client 
use of social reinforcen.ffnt in itifluencing the therapist's verbal be- 
havior. Client use of xsniling, argiiing, etc., did not si^aiificantly 
Hffect j>ast and present verb forms (target resfx^nse class) fitted by 
the tht/r9pist. Heterogeneity of variance du^ to sex differences asKmg 
clients was believed to have obscured a main effect. 

Iiew! A and 3a/er (i97l) conpared two model reinforconent couns -ling 
itions to assess the effects of reinforcing actual behaviors a.. 
Dt'^c;ied tc stateaaents of intent. No significant differences were found 
betveen subjects who had been exposed to a video tape of students rein- 
forced for their statements or actual behaviors. 

Lee (l^>8) rei>orts that contingent social reinforcement was able 
to increase the confrontative and relationship statements of counselors 
from operant level to acquisition. The withdrawal of reinforceiRent, 
nowever, led to decreased response levels. Noncontingent reinforcement 
was also found effective yet had a greater impact on total response 
frequencies thnx^ on specific confrontative and relationship statCTi.-mts . 
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'rjj* differential effects of three ^rbal reinfbrcers ("nHB-hm," 
"j^ood,'' 'UTid "wouderfUl") on the verbal conditioning of affective self* 
refctreiioe;; were extoiiliiwi by Hekmat and Ltie (1970). The hi^est ft'e- 
qiuwicy of aelf-rerertsnces occtu'r«d when indivl<kials vere reinforced 
with "wouderfiil," The lowest frequency occurred when **iiiiHlaa" was used 
fts thu reinforctfr. t'lirthersKsre , the strongest conditionittg effects 
w?rc' |.n.duc«jii by the verbal reinforcer rated positiirely hi^st csi the 
" 3f^of.ri senuusttc differential scales. Helsatat and Lee conclude that the 
niussLcnl Condi liordiit: of meaning may underly the established reward 
v*xlM*i of verbal roixif urcers . 

Wilder (19'^7), .examijiing the effects of verbal modeling and verbal 
ruirift>rceinent on the frequency of self -referred affect (SRaJ stat^<»its, 
toxavi HO «itffiificant differences between nodeling and direct reinfttrce- 
acTit yet fi significimt increase in SRA due to modeling when cco?>ared to 
the cuntrol coiiditiori. The inability of "mm-ha" t significantly affect 
r.HA through operant reinforceoent was primarily at^ributed to the rela- 
tively low niimber of reinforcaB«:its administered. 

King (igtv.-;) investigated the ability of reflection when used as a 
verbal reinforcer to condition self-references. Data ccmfinaed the 
e)t|iectation that both positive and negative self-references %fere aa^able 
to c jiuUtionitig. Other recent studies (Ferreira, 1969; Schilt, I969; 
Duslit:, 1971) have demonstrated social reinforcement to be effective in 

Increasing understanding and attending responses in either counsel- 
itut or exi)erijnental 5?ett.ings. 



AttUr>des 

Ivome research exists which indicates that attitudes can also be 
significantly influenced by social reinforcement. Insko and Melson 
(19j9) studied the effects of verbal reinforcement of attitudes in both 
iaborutory and nonlaboratory contexts. Data indicated a significant 
main effect upon attitudes due to reinforcement. No significant dif- 
ferences were found between verbal reinforcement administered in the 
laborator^' or by telephone (nonlaboratory). Three types of awareness 
scores: awareness of the reinforcement ctjntingency, awareness of what 
Uie experimenter wanted the subject to do, and intention to do what the 
ex})erimenter wanted the subject to do were found to be jxisitively cor- 
related with the fittitude score. Only a oubset of the correlations 
were significant. Reinforcement did have a significant effect among 
unaware subjects. 

FiiTther examinatioii of attitude reinl'orceaaent has been conducted 
by -Testholdt (I968). He posits that attitude behavior controlled only 
by the 'ittitude object constitutes a "real" attitude. He further con- 
tends that control of nttiturte behavior it; also possible throu^ rein- 
forcement or fmnishment adninistered by another person. This t.ype of 



control can take the fe^ of cuif oxiBit^f , ooer^iiiuice , or desumd charac- 
teristics. Ctmsequently, Prestholdt examined the effects of reinforce- 
sent (social apiroval ) and pimistment (social disapproval) upon attitude 
aeqtiisiticsi, Hesitlts indicated that the t^eq.uancy of "correct" attitude 
statements increases with t|ie use of social reinforcement and, further- 
HKire, leads to the acquisitiiai of a "real" attitude. Social punislaaent 
also increases the fre<iuen<^ of "correct" statements, but does not lead 
to the icquiaitlon of a "real" attitude. Prestholdt concludes that 
social punisteent produces cimpliant behavior under the control of the 
social punisher, but does not relate to "reeiL" attiti^es like that of 
approval. 

Sulnn, Jorgensen, Stewart, and McGuii* (1971) have recently pro- 
posed that fears, whai ccmcelved as attitudes, can also be changed 
through selective pc^ltive reinforcement. A test of this hj^othesls 
indicated a significant increase in approach behavior toward the phobic 
object but no significant decrease In subjective level of fear. In 
this Instance, reinforcement did not lead to the acquisition of a 
"real" attitude as prevlc^sly denmatrated by I^stboldt but simply 
"cceipliant" behavior (a pattern previously attributed to punlsistcoit 
aloiL^ . Agras, Leit^berg, and Barlow (1^^8) were able to dcss^strate 
that social reinforcement could effectively modify agoraphobia . it 
should be noted, however, that this ccxnclusloca is beised cm behavioral 
measiufes (which iaply "cos^lant" behavior in the present ccsitext). No 
subjcratlve measure of fear ims gathered. 

Birney (1970) has further investl^ted the dynamics of fear reduc- 
tion. Discusslcm of high-anxious topics vlth verbal feedback was found 
to ""end to increased anxiety among males and decreased anxiety aincug 
feaales . Confounding aseasuremsit within the experiment, however, causes 
•me to question this finding. 



Gro\;p Behavior 

Various forms of group behaviors have been examined relative i.o 
iica. h1 reinforcement techniques. Sarbin and Allen (l^S8) examined the 
abLlity of social reinforcanent to alter the participation rates oi' high 
and low i>€urticipators in a seminar. Low participators who received 
pusitive reinforcement increased participation during the first half of 
the reinforcement sessions and maintained that level In the remaining 
sessions. High participators who received negative reinforcooent de- 
creased participation sharply in the first half of the sesslcms yet 
increased to original operant levels durlr^ the remaining half. Data 
presented by Sorensen (1968) further support the conclusion that social 
reinforcement can successfully strengthen dcaninant behavior in a group 
setting, 
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The reiftforecment of naitual recognition, Interest, conGem, and 
sceepttaice am<Hig grcwp oembers was cttspared by Libaraaan to a 

more conventional grcAip -centered counseling approach in assessing the 
utility of social reinforccaent. Results dt«w»istrated that patients in 
the experiaiental group showed significantly more cohesiveness and 
earlier syiaptomatic improvement than those in the comparison group. 

Intragroup reinforcing behaviors im.ve been investigate'! by muM 
(1966). Data presented indicate tlmt the intensity of a group's dis- 
approval of an off^isive bdbtavlor Yazles in lin^u* proportion to the 
degree of deviation of the behavior trsM the grmp uom and the. iicsKa-- 
tance of that norm to the groi^. Although not a direct test of rein* 
forcer effectiveness, the findings of this stu^ suggest that reinftirclng 
aechajiisma are used within groups to maintain confbnaity to their amx 

Haslam (1970 ) conducted a stu^^ in irtiieh he examined changes In 
interpersonal behavior fbllawing selective reinforcement. Visual rein- 
forcement vas shown to ixicrmse leadership behavior and partici|>atioQ 
within the group. Whea not personally reinibrced and yet exposed to the 
reinforcanent of another siibject, interaction-oriented sv&jects tended 
to lower their self- evaluation. Under the smae circui^tances , task- 
oriented subjects lowered the quality and quantity of their res|)osise. 
Telf -oriented subjects lo^rered the quantity of their xespoises when not 
personally reinforced. This set of findings appears to concur with 
previous studies in confirming the ability of social reinfoarcement to 
modif;/ group behaviors. 



Classr^^Kg; Behavior 

ClassrooiQ behavior constitutes yet another important set of be- 
haviors which have been examined in the S(x:ial reinforc^sent paradigm. 
Hall, Panyan, Rabon, and Broden (I968) have presented ease studies 
which dononstrate how beginning and ineiiqperienced teachers were traiJied 
in the successful use of reinforcea^nt principles to control classrc»3m 
behaviors. Further evidence to support the effectiveness of reinforcers 
in the classroom is offered by Hapkiewicz (1972) j Held, SlxsplEins, 
Browne, and Hich (1971); and a review by Altman and Linton (1971). 

3ome research has further qualified the use of social reinforcers 
in the classroom. A study by Buys (1970) found that although disruptive 
behavior decreased with the use of contineent social reinforcement, it 
ros*» again when reinforcemant ceased. Herman and Traoontana (1971) have 
shown that individual and group reinforcement were not differentially 
effective in modifVing classrocoi behavior. Furthermore, the additic»i of 
iiistn^ctiuris to reinforcement strengthois the capacity to nmdify behavior. 
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(li'aubfird (1SK)6) hns argued that conteijiporaty teaching methods, 
,.'hich ufl'er inet^ntivt;;; ttauod on iiuiividuai i>«rfi'raiance, force an acceiJt- 
rusce of societal norms * I'^irt hemi* re , he contends that existing grcsup 
tjorms could bo utilised in ijffectively creating desired change. In the 
research exaitiining this {jrof osltioii, Graubard made rewards contingent 
uiyon group perfonnatice. Every groux> m^ber had to perform effect iveljf ; 
e.g., learn, in order for anyone to receive a reward. Data ccaifijn&ed 
the effectiveness of this met.hod in altering classrocM behavior. 



Addiiicaial Behaviors 

Hetsides the behaviors which have been identified thus flar, researdi 
hfis also focused ui)on n variety of othet* behaviors either unique to the 
p.irtioxdar setting or simply so novel as to not have attracted such 
empirical investigation. This body of research indicates that 8CKd.al 
reinforcement can be used effectively to modify the following types of 
bf.'hriviors : social isolation (md various forms of adaptive behavior 
(Milby, 1970 1 Cturm, 19*''9) ; interest selection (Wandzek, 19^9) > cigarette 
sn->lr.g (Tighe Rogers, I'jjJ; ''vdlf-— .i, 1972); he«tlth reporting 
(Mnrqtiis, 1970); Encopresis, i.e., soiling behavior (Conger, 1970); 
marital relations (rroldsteln, 1971); information-seeKir^g behavior in 
-c i'^seling (Smann, 1970); and client percept Ioti of counselor effective- 

and achlc'vemeiit of counseline goals (l^an, 19C£) , Other behaviors 
a&i success fiill;,- influenced by social reinforcement include: achieve- 
-en^ motivntlDji (Tang, 3 970); altruistic behaviors (Carpenter & Carom, 
19' ■ ); discr trail ifiticn amon^? children's names (Blain & Ramirez, 19iJ3); 
rea onsiveness to hj-pnotic sugr,estior. (Bullard, 1971); attendance ,Nord, 
197O; Crirpenter Carc^, 19' 8); shifts in performance frcm quality to 
iu'r »-.tty (Adnir., 1972); tiroup ^roble^i af-lviiig (Cohen & Jaffee, 1970); 
restcnsr latencv (Weinbertt, i9ti8) 5 leadership behavior (Eaglin, 1970); 
.r:«i ••••isic combat trnininf^ performance of Army recruits (Datel & Le^^ers, 
T970). 

AvajlrU'io ^^videuc*' i'mn rather research indicatea that social rein- 
^nrirr.t has bef;r; less S'jccessful in controlling: arithmetic acMeve- 
-p'^ '.<-.3C''ewsKi . 1^70); uc'idemic standing of linderachievers (Goui^ey, 
)'"' j: career Inlorrr.ation seeking (Anderson, 1970); stealing behavior 
Mo^-! , 1971); and dependent and ccropetent behaviors (Speer, 19^6), 
rrice ccncerning the ability of social reinforcement to Horseback 
-rr '.ictivity ap])ears eq.uiwcal. While Boulay (19<^9) i^as offered non- 
G^apiortive evidence, Hersen and Greaves (1971) found significant dif- 
fere aces rmcng experimental groups. 

Existing eviderif^e apparently does seem to indicate that social 
reiT fcm-'ement can be used effectively to modify h wide range of be- 
h'lv'ors. In most instance, this effectiveness has been dcanoiistrnted 
despite vgriations in ox^^er mental design and/or setting. Conclusions 
ibr, Ihf? virL. jr forms of behavior which have derived supporting 
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evidence from oiOy orie study, or which have been fcmid to be uz^fected 
by social ndtiforcement, should be reserved pending replication* 



HYNAMIC2 OF THE SOCIAL BffilNiDRCEMEST PHKJESS 



A large number of studies have examined various d^masic eLspocts of 
the social relnforc^ntent process in order to fVurther develqp an tmder- 
staiidlijj; of Its theoretical elements- The major areas of Investl^tion 
h»»v« included: schedules of reinforcement, vicarious 3reinf orcea&ent , 
i.t--., modeling, awareness of the perforoance/reinf or cement contingency; 
the relationship of social reinforcement to explanatory and nartlvational 
theories vith particular re^rd to the function of incentives, and the 
satiHtiori-deprivation function of social reinforeeaaent. 



Reinforcement Schedules 

At least three recent studies have led to the general ccaiduaicn 
that i^artial reinforcement is more effective than continuous reinforce- 
ment in the modificatic«i of behavior. Crowley (I968) found far greater 
persistence among subjects wording at an insoluble task on partial re- 
inforcement than among subjects working on any of three continuous 
schedules (praise, blame, or blank). Lo<ricing exclusively at the partial 
relnforC€saent conditions, subjects receiving praise and blame persisted 
longer than those receiving praise when paired with blank. Further 
evidence is offered by Brfdtmeyer (1969). A study by YuRl, Wexley, 
and Stymore (1972) found a variable ratio schedule also aore efficient 
than a contintwus reinforcement schedule using monetary incentives to 
increase task performance. 

Two additional studies have locdied specifically at differences 
among partial reinforcement schedules. Rraun (1970) found that a 
variable ratio 20^ schedule produced more persisteiuje at a task than a 
variable ratio 80f, schedul<>, regardless of whether subjects were di- 
rectly or vicariously reinforced. In a comparison of fixed ratio and 
fixed inter/al schedules, Rosenbaum (I969) found that subjects pei'sisted 
rit a task longer when they received reinforcdaent an the iiiterval 
schedule than on the ratio schedule. Furthermore, there was an inter- 
action between sex of subject and type of schedule used. Boys demon- 
strated higher rates of response on fixed ratio schedules, vhile girls 
per former! best on the fixed interval schedules. 

B'tron, Hoblnson, oiid Lawrence (19^8) have investigated rates of 
reinforuenierit tlevlations from experlmeiitally manipulated base-line 
levelfj of reitiiurceweiit . The examination is guided by a model of social 
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r^iufcret*meijl i rt*sc*niei! by Hircfti in iwiiich snjsgest^ that; an iri<U- 
\rlvli\al*s ct>clai reinforcement history creates mi internal stanUard by 
w!u,'h t.i.; ;.u<ii?* the m hj4UHcy vf liW^ent ^social reinforceiKent^ (This 
:5neiMl ri^inforcement alaiiiiari (SK5); i»e^^ SBS model haa also estab- 
iislied the basis of investigations conducted by Baron and hi& asscH!iates 
: r the differential effects ittribuied to race as discussed in a i^are^ 
vUu4& section, and will be of further ^^)ortwice in discussiwi of the 
sj^ttiatiou function of social reinforc^ent to follcw latcr^) Oonse- 
q\iently, it wns expected thai the introduction of wcertainty wotald 
cnust? an individual to alter his behavior in an attempt to identify the 
resix)nse imttem likely to produce a rate of reinforcement that better 
api>roximates his A significant interaction between initial rate 

of reir4forcesent and amount ot change confimed this hyi)0thesis. 



VIc5irio\is Relnforc^neiit 

The effects of vicarioui; reinforcemeait have been found, in most 
instances, to effectively modif^^ observer responses* Eter^r and 
hU-lsbur^T (l^K 9) found that sub/iects irtio observed a in'>del i^ceive enthu- 
pJ^s^ic r^itiforcenent in n nonsense syllable task correctly recalled 
ciore uf those syllables than subjects in the non-enthusiastic condition. 
Findings £ilsi3 revealed that ijubjects who received "ri^it" relnforctanent 
re^ died more thaii those who received *H#rcMig" or ^itothing" as reinforce- 
ment, ^iiailarlj/', Flfinders aiid Thistlethwaite (19^S8) rei»ort that sub- 
.'ects comprehended and imitated a model *s solution of a discriminaticxi 
tn:ik to a greater extent when the model verbalized his choice. 

A stuiiv conducted by Morlatt (19*^aS) ccsnparert the t^ffects of vlcar- 
loMii and direct reinfcrcemenl upon probl^an admissiori in an interview 
so^t infT. Rosiiltr indicated "^hat subjects exposed to a verbal rnodel 
rt>rort eii more i nMems than control sub.iects. T'ositive vicarious rein- 
t\ rcemoi^.t clir'itei more ]jrf)b3Gms from subjects thrtn j>ositive direct 
reirif< r.Tejnetit . The rriust efft^ctive reinforconent cunbinaiion was fjosi- 
^ iv»' vi(^Hri(niS reiiiforcement when followed by neutral direct reinforce- 

^tTt)cts c f Jifferent reinforcement combinritions to a niodcl upon 
\tii' -.^Mwency t>f Qii observer io imitate the model have recently been 
-K-^ir ined by CheyTie (1971)' Findings indicated tha^ observation affected 
^ ri perforaance nxid recall of modeled behavior. Observing a model 
r^-cf'ive positive reinforcement enhanced the subsequent periurmance of 
!.he observer, while receipt of negative reinforcement led to the sup- 
nressit)n of t-he otiierver^s imitative behavior. Recall of the model's 
verbal behavior^ however, increased with both positive and negative 
reinforcement outcomen* Cheyne attribute^ a halo effect to j»ocilive 
reinforcement; i#e., negative tmd neutral modeled iteius were also re- 
pe'ited more often when the mi^del received at least some positive ridn- 
forcemeni. 
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A study ccaiducted by Kajaffer> Dusrf^l^, Martin, and Hatae^ (1971) 
has examined flactors tliat itifluaice an observer's attentiveness and 
ijjdtation of a model's behavior. Th^ found that childrea expected 
to . subsequently perftorci the modeled behavior attended loore to the aodel 
than did children nho had no such expectation. The perftonaance of sub- 
jects exposed to a model was si^flcwitly better than those subjects 
who did not observe b KicNiel. The authors coacluded that while vicarious 
reinforcement may tiot influence att«itiveaiess , it is related to subse- 
quent perfbnoance. Attentiveness apparently varies with the e^qpectation 
of jjerfoming the task. 

Two studies have recently suggested tlat cooijetettce is an iagxsrtant 
consideration in deterainlng a xoodel's effect upcm an observer. Britt 
(1971) exaadned the responses of subjects after c^ervlng two sodels 
(one coii5>etent and one iticoa5)et«it) who varied in the mmber of tlaes 
they agreed with one another. The results of his study denonstrated 
that subjects iji ambigiious, coatpetitive situations tend to imitate 
models to the extait that they are competitive; i.e., to the exteect 
that^they are reinforce'd fbr a correct response. ZupoK^ (1971) pre* 
sents data which support a similar hypothesis: extinction of a phobic 
response (fear of handling snakes) would increase as the perceived 
perfonamce and ability; i.e., ctapetence, of a mo6/el increased. Sub- 
jects who were exposed to a uwdel regarded as "fearless-coi^tent" 
demoristrated significantly greater approach and handling behavior than 
subjects exposed to a "fearful-incoaqjetent" model or control group 
subjects. 

Other nvailable data further supi»ort expected iM>deling effect uixju 
verbal operants (Anderson, 1970), aggressive behavior (Lidman, I969), 
socicffictric status (Hansen, Niland & Zani, I969), and claasrocBi be- 
havior (Priedman and Bowers, 1971). In only three studies were effects 
due to vicarious reinforcement not found significant. Bourdon (1968) 
doKDnstrated that a tai)e-recorded model wis unable to alter the verbal 
resijouse rate of observers. Scoresby (I969) also found that the video 
presentation of a decision and deliberation model had no efftect upcn 
corresponding behavior among observers. It stould be noted that both 
these studies employed a medium of nssdel presentation unlike the 
majority of studies which have found modeling to be effective. One 
possible explanation of these findings may be that the video or audio 
presentation of a model is simply not as strong a manipulation as the 
live presentation of a nradel. 

The third study (Weiner, 1970) to find non-supportive evidence for 
modeling actueOly examined an alternative hypothesis unlike those which 
have been traditionally {>ro])csed. Weiner proposed that the fiirect re- 
irjforccsnent of one child in a dyad (or two children in a group of four) 
WDu.! i "rief?;atively" reinforce the other member(s) of the group. No evi- 
dence t:uuld be f<aind to sufjfort his h.vj>othesis . Consequently, this 
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finding can not resaiy be considered inccmsistent ¥ith previous stiidlea 
vhlch have dessonstjrated the positive reinforcing value of sodeling. 

Avar^eas of Perfbliaance-Keward Coatingenciea 

Another factor that baa undergone es^lrical in(|uiry eoneems the 
role of awareness in the reinforcement process. The majority of studies 
reviewed nuw indicated that an awareness of the perforaance/reward 
contingency is necessary for subsequent conditioning to occur. 

Ault and Vogler (1969) have examined the relationship of various 
reinforcing cues to awar^iess of the rea^Kaaw-reinforceiaKit ccmting«icy. 
Ihey proiose that a subject will be slower in beccnalng aware of the 
reinforcement contingency when "blank" is paired with an ambiguous cue, 
which possibly indicates correct (e.g., "right") than when blank is 
paired with an unflmblgiioua cue indicating correct (e.g., "correct"). 
Results demonstrated that conditioning occurred only for those subjects 
who were both aware of the perfommnce/reinforce^nt mtlngency and 
for vhcm the appropriate cues were actually reinforcing. 

HaMltrai, Thompson and White (1970) have Indicated the iisportwoe 
of awareness to vicarious reinforcemeait as well. They report that 
significant changes in perfOnMnce were found only amcmg those subjects 
rfho <#ere a%fare of the contingency between an otoserved model's responses 
iTjid the adminlstratlcm of reinf orcfi»»nt , and Who express^ the intaotion 
to t'oitnte the model's behavior. 

Although other evidence -also exists (Her sen & Greaves, 19^; ^Yy, 
Hopkins Hoge, 1970 1 to further euppc'^i the necessity of awarenean to 
conditioning, there have beer, instances where its necessity has not 
oeen denonstratei . A study by Miller and Hood (1970) reports that bo»h 
iwar J 'tnd unaware aub.iects cnnditicaied in response to the receipt of 
rclnf or clement . ^tost research, howver, does seem to support the pre- 
^io'3<5 concl''asic»^ . 



Ion Theor:^ and Social r<einforcaaent 

7h*? nK3tivational concepts underlying the social reinforceaent 
a-"-! canprise an important set of variables and area of research, 
h*- contribution of learning principles (notably Knowledge of results) 

ind TiumerotuB tnotivational theories to a f\irther . understanding of the 

rf in forcement process have been empirically explored. 

Moffat and Motlff (1970) studied the performance of four- and six- 
year-olds '-it ^ discrimination task under three different knowledge of 
reff'-.lts conditions. It was proposed that when subjects received 
knowledge of results for ri(«;iit and wrong answers (HW) or for wrong 
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snsvers oDiy (¥b, l«e., ^Hnrmg" paired with bXanlt) tliey would p&tfom 
Better than subjects who received ImoiKledge of results ftor rl^xt aaswisrs 
c^ily (Hb). It vas believed that the M mid Wb conditions prcrviite an 
individual with more iafbasation than the !S> condlticm, stoce blanks az<e 
often interpreted as ^^coxreot" feecO^elE and, therefore, eonfusix^ in the 
Rb situation. iMta conflmed the porfbrmanoe ord«r of the taaree grot^« 

In a study by Crowley (1966}, the eseperlffieiiter adninistered praise » 
blame or silmee to subjects as knowledge of results In the perf^cttaance 
of an insoluble tafl^« It ims £^d that subjects receiving praise per- 
lasted the X^igest and ttose receiving blaiae remained at tfae tasfc 1^ 
shortest period of tiiae* 

The relationship of feedbsusk to perfonaan^ in p ro g r aaae d instruc- 
tion has been examined by Anderson, Kulhavy, end Andre (1970) . It vas 
hypothesized that Imcnrledge of ^rreot respmises (KCR) dlmxpts a 
student's attention and that presenti&g answers on the saae page as a 
teem merely produces copying and not learning. Two ei^perlamta were 
ccmdttcted to test these predieticms. Results Indicated that cqpylxig 
and not leaning did occur. fUrthonoore, a mildly Snistrating situation 
was not able to increase attentiv^iess above t^t a^eved by 100$ KCB. 
t&iikel and Strain (1971) ensmlned the ^lalltative ^Offerences arising 
frm the use of social approval ("good") and correctness CVight*) feed- 
back on verbal operant conditicming. Both groups were equal to one 
smoti^r and superior to cc»itrols during ac^zislticat. In the extinctiaii 
phase a different e3Q)erliBenter ran half of each group lAlle the same 
es^rlBienter ran the remaining half. Subjects who had received mrect 
reinforcement rev«U.ed no differences in their rate of extinotioii with 
either the same or different experimiter. Subjects who had received 
social approval rdufbroement, however, extinguished faster wtien the 
different escperimeixter was pressiit. 

A study conducted by Solcaftoa and Yaeger (1969) examined the effects 
of content and intonation on perceptions of verbal relnforeers. It was 
found that content significantly affected the perception of a reiaforoer's 
"objective" itt^iaiing and ^ily B»derately affected the subject's feeling. 
Intonation, on the other hand, significantly affected the per^ptlon of 
the speaker's liking for the subject. These findings suggest a dual 
informational and approval function to reinforces^sat. 

Insko and Cialdini (I969) test^ predictions based on tlMi hedon» 

istic. infoimtional and two-factor Interpretations of attitudinal 
VCTbai reinfbrcement . Sanaalnlng the roLe of reinf^cers, each approach 
suggested a different explanation as to their function in vo-bal condi- 
tioning. Th9 rewarding value of "good" according to the he&soistlc 
interpretatioi, apparently motivates individuals to make correct re- 
sponises. The informational Interpretation proposes that "goc^" merely 
informs the subject of the reinforcing agent's point of view which is 
then folloifed by a sissple confbxmlty effect. According to the 
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V -I'a-'t. r intertretati<.ri, v-: fa-ictions in two vmysi 1) it offers 
h fomuticsn us to the agent attitude, and 2) it offfera approval of 

iie aiii;ject ';3 resiJC»n6V' wiach by ifflfdication also approves of the sub- 
.1«c!t hteseir. Differ eatiAl predictioits concerning the effects of "good*^ 
m.a "huh" as based upon these three interpretatlone wre subsequently 
. examined. Data confirmed the two- factor interpretation. 

In a further exsaninatias of the two- factor thet^-y, Cialdini and 
InsKo (l^>i) propose that if both factors are necessary in order for 
influence tc occur in a conditioning situstiwi* the laaniinilaticm of only 
one of the lectors (whUe holding the other coixstant) ^iould prtKhice a 
differential effect. The data again confmaed the iffiportance of hoth 
factors to attltudiaal verbal reinforceaBOit. 

A recent article by Buctomld (1969) has argued that the traditional 
effects -ittributed to **ri^t" and "wrong'' can be ei^Oalned without using 
the principle of reinf orcsaent . He posits that this is possible if one 
assumes that: 1) a subject may recall a respcmse without recalling its 
outcome (and conversely), 2) a response that is not recalled can only 
be repeated by chance, and 3) the probability of repeating a respmse 
+b*it Is T^callerf is Independert of the outcome of that response unless 
the outcome is also recalled, 7vc< experima^its were c<»icbicted to test 
♦.his altemati^rt interpretation to reinf orceaaent . ilndingfl %*ere iiiter- 
.reted as consistent with the theoretical predicticsis offered. Appar- 
•ntly more research needs to be conducted, however, before any conclusive 
udgments can ott made about the ability of this alternative tteory to 
iccount for aH the effects that have been observed and attribtited to 
•einiorctanent cuK^pts, 

The exaainatiori of alternative theoretical frameworits in whlci* to 
■lace the observed effects of reinforcoaent has contixmed. Shollfl^' 
19(9 1 invefitigated aii extension of Festinger's effort Justification 
liOt hesis as aii alternative explanation for resistance to extinction 
VjUtJwing a pert iai reinforcement schedule. It was proposed that when 
rt'ort is exerted ' . achieve m insufficient reward, the individual will 
;f.ve ioj a pret'ereiii. for ' ht behavior because of the effort exj^nded. 
•w . xperineiiti: were condtitit ea which yielded results in support of tl» 

Hombeck (ly/l) has recently' examined the relationship between the 
;aj^ji^.t'jafc of incentive offered to perforsa a counterattitudinal act and 
•,ubs*iquent attitude change aa based upon dissonance theory predicticxis. 
<e£suxts indicated that subjects who were jmld $1,50 evidenced laoTe 
xttiwUde change as on iaanediate post-test Idian those who were paid $.25 
to write the counterattitudinal essay. 

Other relationships based upon aspects of balance theory have also 
ueen explored. A study by Oatrora and Goldstein (1970) focused upon tto 
c^ffects of reinf orcesueut on the perception of the interviewer's attitude. 
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R«?flults indU"<+t,! i that aji iiitcrviewt?r watj stten as possessing a rela- 
lively pro itt lt .:d*» wht-!s tin relnforc^id ^ro r^»£rponses sind a relatively 

aiitj rtt,':.iiu»ie wi5«.r!i j>'j,:ir'.:-ru*ul I reopCii.u^s. This occurred regard- 
less .if j«rior Uif.riii abvu^. tne iiiV -.^r/I*. ivur's (ittitiidej i.e., 
f.'iVor.'ibi*-.', uiif..ivui'jihl'- kjc lic iiifcnuatlon. 

fUi giaun, I'Uas £tiid-Iof>€ (i^ffo) atttisaj'ttid to use b&Leaio« tiseory to 
explaiii wtiy i! it t'l'vi ewers talked more wh^ju an interviewer disagreed with 
them thai* whei; ^^reeiL It war. su^.geated that a lilted interviewer 
whu dissa^roca with a rtui'.ieci rfili oi-o'.r,,.* tfeiisioii in the subject and, 
thtirfi'ort?, li-Hd th'.' subJf"'e^ to er.gf..f.a in ten!?i',ni reducing behavliaar; 
i.e., tuUtiti^;, in i*t-.,»mit, to r^stwi" ti.': ori.ginaJ state. Results 
indicated thfit, meaii sj^e -h rate < f sub,1ects was significantly hij^iei^ 
in th*" iJiibaliuitjed thai. bal'Uiced cctidition, tut thut jircMiuctivtty re- 
aimBtm uviv equit^'ocal. 

A stU'Jy by kTialiiid (1970 ) cbcerved ho(w subjects who reinforced 
otuers in t^heir exprvsslun of ceiin:.:. atti'wau'.aal items were affected 
themc«.dved l/.y t\>- reiiif wrcemer.t . Fiudii revreal^d an advocacy effect 
ill vrtiit subjcv'tr, \ftc i\- is if creed an J, thud, advocated a pro position on 
the iss\ie siibseiLitfntly t^.-c^ime aor*' i ro tiian subjects who reinforced a 
ecu iKjttitici cai thi: iwaue. 

Kouintiou (1969) h".: recfciitly txfiiajnei dissonance theory and incen- 
tive t..ror>' ijredicllv.uc. concerning th*^ effect oif positive, negative, or 
neutra-. cciiieqiuincea v,i\a\ attltu'.iir.r4i;i.y 'iia:Jonant, consonant, and 
irrticvoiit behavior. H-j;altt: olTert!*' ^-urliuL sapiiort to incentive 
theory but, generail:,- speaking, did not confirm predictions based on 
cither theory. 

Fesenrch has also demoEStrated the ia5>ortant roJLe played acpect" 
anciee In detenalnir;g the frequency and accuracy of reinforceiMnt as 
adminisi ♦i-red uxperiment* rs (Jakubowslti, 1^8) and In leading to dis- 
crepanf.*: reducinA.: strategies aoong subjects (Fox, 19^9)- The aost 
sophisticated a,n<.! dynamic model of social reinforument to subsume the 
function of expectsitic: e;; ar;d to jiropose a theoretical framework based 
upon f'.n i>iii.fntal "l u:. : -e" principles is that offered by Bfirc»i (1970). 
The swc ial reinforct?iiu-n^ sta: dar i ( model (which has been previously 
dif?'/'»)s?5fd xu various ccn'.exts) was used by 'H«^ron to examine Negro re- 
spr^!i3ivonerc zo social reijiforc^neir, • I^eialtB fro© a series of studies 
off^rc i general t^^vvor". to th^e model a^^^ Me proposition that, at least 
in certain cir^mstmc^B^ Nei^rc eg wr. il j find a low rate of approval 
frcm nL white :%uth.rlt-; figure r>ore r^pprcpriate than a high rate of 
fipproval. ^fcre recf^nt exajainations of the model by Baron and his 
MKi^uciates (Baron, HecKenmueller % iichtdtz, 197i; Baron, Jackson & 
fi.v;:, L'/f2) have dcsLonstrated the ccsnplex relaticmship of race, source 
of rc:/.rorceTtient, reinfcrcenenr standard, type of reinforcer, and 
siiunMon ^. •'^^^.^•rmlning ree^ifntivity social reinforcement ♦ 



other theories and laodels of aotivaticai have aiso ctjntributed to 
an understanding of coatlng«a<!y reinfOTcesent. matruaentality theories 
(cf. Btom, Uvler, 1971) have bemi particularly i«ii«taxrt in 

this regard. The basic dietinguishiag ©leasnt of lastnaiMistalily theory 
is the beUef ti^t cognitioas iMdiate behavior. Furthermore, behavior 
is interpreted aa a conseqiae&ee of its iiatruaeatality in dbtaininfi 
rewards and the attractiveness (valoice) of those rewards. Available 
research has wipported elmaits of this sodel and the geueral proposi- 
tion that individuals will b^Mwe in wys which they expect vUl lead 
to valued rewards (Graen, 1969; Oalbraith & Cufiadngs, 1967i S^eider 
& Olsen, 1970; Ch«rringtoa, Reita, h Scott » 19715 Arvey & Duimette, 
1970 ; Deci, 1971). In a recent review of Instruaeatality th«iry 
research, Mitchell and Biglan (1971) conclude that instrua^ntality 
theory has been less successftal in predicting behavior and satisfaction 
in organizationa than in explaining attitirte and verbal oonditioning. 
•They attribute the differences in success to the coa^ilexity of r eal life 
nhencBiena (as evident in ox^anizatlons) which usually does not pervade 
the settings In which attitude and verbal «K«ditiotting are studied. 

Equity theory constitutes another laotivational f*aawwork in vhicdi 
to interpret the meaning of rewards. Theoretically, an individual ceo- 
pares his ratio of Job inputs (any investment In a Job) and Job outccnes 
(returns cm the investment) to the same ratio of soBje other Individual 
within the work setting. To the extent that the ratios are unequal, 
the individual is motivated to reduce the discrejanor. Research exaain- 
Ing these dynamics (cf . , Pritchard, 19^9; Pritctord, Jorgenson & 
Dunnette, 1972) has offered general si^port to the theory. Such an 
approach has implicatlcais for systemic behavior observations and invlti- 
ple jocial reinforcements in a group or classroom setting, as selective 
;inalvidual) reinforcment a>uld potentially generate inequity. 

The relative value of reviewing research which has examined instru- 
ment uiity and equity theories has been to establish an additional moti- 
/atlDnal basis for Inrientives. The functional utility of incentives 
within tiie context of either incentive theory or other motivation 
ho-ries has led mimerous authors (e.g., Nord, 1969; Jablcma&y & D^Vfies 
: vr ; Fomess, 1970} Lehrer, Tchiff & Kris, 1970) to propose its prac- 
i.icril ajtpilcation . 



Motl/ttt I(3nal IToperties of Incentives 

Research has also focused specifically upcsi varioiia motivational 
aspects of incentives themselves. Incentive magnitu^, incentive con- 
trast, and stability of incentive values illustrate the properties 
which have beari investigated . Although all of these studies do not 
jeal exclusively with social incentives, they are of Importance in 
identifying critical process variables coaouon to both social and non- 
social incentives. 
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A study by Weinstein and Colucci (19*?0) cca^jared the responses SMide 
by 8ub,1ects who were offered different amounts of incentives in the per- 
f .rtaaiice of aritii::ietlc problems. Asi inverse relationship was ffmmd 
between si?e of incentive and lat«icy of resionse* Subjects received 
the largest incentive took the shortest amount of tliae to resiKmd. 

Blank and Monge (1970) have recently ei^mined edbsoLute and relative 
interpretatioxis of Incentive magnitude effects* They hypothesized that 
a performance difference favoring the high incaitive ($3*CK>) grOR^ vould 
occur only when subjects knew the size of the alternative incentive 
($.25) J i.e., in the relative condition. No differences were found 
among experimental treatments . A study by Huaiphries and Stalker (I969) 
was also unable to deflK»nstrate as^ differences in the probability learn- 
ing of children due to level of incentives (i^bles later traded for a 
aaall toy or feedback of correct responses). 

Frase (1971) was able to deoc^strate how incentives could be used 
to facilitate text learning among undergraduates. He bad hypothesized 
that incentives will lead to greater recall when subjects are inforssd 
of the incentives before reading a passage than when th^ are inftsnsed 
of the incentives after reading the passage. Results cxmtixmBd the 
expt'Ctations . 

Effects due lo incentive contrast have beoa iztvestigated in at 
least two studies. Baldwin (1^6) was tmable to deraonstirate any con* 
traat effects by varying the availability of rewards iji two situAtioas. 
A stu«3:/ by Weinstein (l97t)), however, found significant effects Axe to 
both positive and negative incentive ca:itr(ists. In the first of two 
experiments examining these effects, Weinstein found a positive rela- 
tionship between latency of response and size of reward decroMnt. 
^ii&ilarly) in a second experiment, he dmcxistrated that positive Incen- 
tive contrast effects were a monotonic function of reinforceoient incre- 
ments . 

Other research has eiounined possible factors that my inflAiMiee 
the value attributed to an incentive. Knott (I ^^7) found that subjects, 
who were frustrated ir; their attempts to acquire available monetary 
incentives, looked at pictures of money more often, overestiaated the 
amount of uoney to a greater extent, and attributed more positive st^te- 
rnents to -a Tieutrsd stimulus associated with the rewards theui control 
sub.lects. It was concluded that frustration produces a temporary, 
inanediate incre'ise in the incentive value of a reimrd. 

A further examinaticm of incentive value stability Yas been con- 
ducted by Shealy (19*59) • He studied changes in color preferences as a 
■ ii.n of pairing with other colors of various prefer«ice values and 
mQ\m*. of pairing. Results indicated that color preferences were stable 
and not si^rnlficantly affected by either the pairing of incentives or 
asjoujit of pairing. Other research (cf. Nealey, I96U; Nealey & Goodale, 
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1967J i^aaf , Feldstein, & Witzyol, 1970 j Haaf , 1971) sug^sts that tlie 
value of an inc^oitive may be a function of the sltuatlosi In uhldi it Is 
offered and the variety of other ineentives aleo available. 

Incentives have also be^ studied as detemiinante of individual 
goals and intentions, Locke, Bryan and Kendall (1968) have presented 
evidence to demonstrate that incentives; e,g., mmey, affect perfbSBance 
only to the extent that they affect an individual* a goals mA Ixitentioos. 
Further support for the relationship between goals and perfonoance ia 
offered by Cuimings, Schwab imd Rosen (1971). 

The apparent eaphasis upon monetary incentives in the examination 
of their motivational propert ies has recently been criticissed by 
Schrieber and Sloan (1970}. Claiming that financial incentives are 
based upon an outmoded econcmic model of man, they argue in def«fise of 
a broadened concept of incentives to include a variety of psychological 
(e.g., social) incentives. Th^ ccsatend that this integratitm of avail- 
able incentiveo is consistent with cofJte^«>rary theories of huosan noti* 
vation which emphasise the importance of psychological needs. Besearch 
examining social systems of relnfoi*c03wnt as evldait in 'Uie cumnt 
rcvitrw would appear to support the org-jaaer-t posited by Sehrieber and 
Sloan* 



Satiation of rocial Approval 

An important process dynamic concerns the satiation function of 
sec I d approval, ler.eraliy rpeaking, the deprivatlon-satiaticai effect 
is characterized by an inverse relationship between the fVequency of 
social reinforcen;ent ref7<^ivea during (* precedii^ perioi of time and its 
subsequent effect jvenesc as h reinfcrcer. The following eight studies 
present our current understanding of this relatlraiship. 

A Suud^; b:, ccn->K {19(ii) examined the verbal satiation process in 
Children. He to-i .d that the ccmtinued repetition of a positive or nega- 
* ive verbal rei:.t'urcer did aecre-^se its effectiveness aS a reinfOTcer, 
r^irt iermore, it v\s found thnt the effectiveiess of a reinforcer w;,a 
altf-ei regardle.;;- of whether the previously repeated word was jxjsxtive 
)r ' iflsutive. Arrnren'ly, the satiation effect was not dependent upon 
':ne aaaantic characteristics (positive or native) of the word. In a 
er study. Cook (1970/ iias offered additional evidence to supjxjrt the 
satliticxi effect by decBDnst rating that the effectiveness of "good" as a 
reinforcer decreased as the duraticsi of its continuous re^mtitlon in- 
creased. 

Grilley (1969) exadlned the effect of vicarious reinforcement upon 
the satiation of social approval. Kt suits indicated that subjects who 
had observed a model being reinforced and >*o had been reinforced them- 
selves demonstrated significantly better performsnce than control 
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subjecta. Satiation aijparaitly did not occur throng the oecliaiiiKB of 
vicarious reinf orc^oaaat . 

In order to test the proposition that social incentlvea are more 
effective trith people have been historically deprived of thmp 
Goyea and Lyle (X971) cooked the responses of retarded and n<a»al 
readers to a learning tas*£ under the assumption that the latter have 
traditionally received more social reinfbrceaifiat than the foKser. No 
significant differences were found between the groups on tasisi |«rfbznaii^ 
or rate of learning. The tenuous nature of the original aastai^iitioii may 
be more respo»sible for these findings than the possible c<»U!lusioii that 
forior deprivatiosx is unrelated to the subsequent effeotiv^ees of social 
reinforcera. 

Babad (1971) has offered a cognitive interpretation of the social 
deprivnticm-satiation efftecta. He posits that the criti(»l process is 
learjiing the reinforcing value of the particular source of ^e reinf arc- 
ing stimuli. This stresses the role of infonaatioa as derived frm 
dei rivation and satiaticn ezperiei^es, Furthenaox^, it fbouses on the 
subject's perception of the contingencies of the interaction between 
himself and the reinforcing agent. Babad tested two hypotheses: 1) 
that the social deprivLti<Mi-8atiation effer^ (SDSE) is a per 8<m- specific 
effect, not readily generalizable to other reinforcing agents, and 2) 
that the SDSE pattern can be created by providing the subjects with 
appropriate information input without subjecting them to actual depri- 
vati(^ or satiation treatments. Both hypotheses were confix»ed with 
niddle class childresi, but not with lower class chUxbran. Ba,\^ ecak* 
eluded that the failure of lower class childrcsi to cognise as hypothe- 
sized was due to the ccelbinaticm of long-term social deprivation, an 
unstable envlronsteni lAAdi encourages reaction to the inediate and 
concrete, and the arousing nature of the experlBsntal situation* 

In a review of research examining the deprivation-satiation func- 
tion of social approval, Sisenberger (1970) ecaaments that while a large 
number of studies have successfully replicated the deprlvaticai-satiation 
effect using choice measures of instrm&ental performance, other stt^es 
using rate or duration measures have produced weak and inconsistent find- 
ings. Sisenberger suggests that the methodological deficiencies of the 
latter studies make the interpretation of their results highly equivwjal. 
5\urthermore, the currently available body of research suggests timt 
changes in approval-contingent performance resulting fi'c® the deprivation 
and satiation of social reinforcement cannot be attributed to changes in 
geaieral sensory deprivation, general drive level, or cue properties of 
approval coaanrnts. Elsenberger concliideB that the wlthLjlding and pre- 
sentatiOTi of approval alters the motivation for obtaining it. 

The recent wox^ of Baron and his associates (Baron, Heckenmueller 
& Shultz, I97I; Baron, Jackson & Fish, 1972) has examined the laig- and 
short-term detennlnants of social reinforcer effectiveness. Studied 
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within the contact of race differences, their research suggests a cm- 
plex interacticsi of reinforceaent history (attributable to race) ai^ 
nvailability of jraise in exi^Xaining the efficacy of social reinforce- 
m«?ut. i'btey have i^roi^osed that short term variations in the availability 
cf a social stimulus depend upon the ejqperiiaenter's ability to elicit 
an above-threshold level of attention frcsa subjects. Data suggest that 
a black eacierlmenter is better able than a \«hite experia^iter to acccm- 
plish this function. ISie introduction of a black reinforcing agent in 
an unfaailiar setting appara^.tly constitutes a sufficiently uniq,ue 
situatiOTi so as to tirouse level of attention. These findings (as dis- 
cussed in earlier sections of this report) thus introduce ffioi additicxial 
set of variables to be considered in further investigations of the 
deprivatiou-satiation function of social approval. 



COllCLUStONS 



1. Previous research on social reinforcement has prlaarily 
utiHsed verbal ijraise as the reinforcer. Additional reinforcers 
studied ujider the rubric of social incentive systems have modified aca^ 
behaviors, but do not yield goieralized dlis^nsions for the delineation 
of a social reinforcement concept. As a preliminary def initial, we 
consider a reinforcing stimuliis to be social if its reward value is 
related to another individual or group interacting with the reinforced 
3ub.'i«ct. 

2. Results on behavior- change effects of social reinforcers iire 
highly equivocal. ComparisoniJ of social and nonsocial reinforcement 
effects have shown divergent results acrc»s studies. The superiority 

jf a particular class of reinforcers depends on the behavioral criterlai 
(e.g., performance speed, accuracy, or persistence), the nature of the 
task (c.g.» concept Vormatior , learning tasks, intelligence testing, 
Lmit'itive responses), and individual differences in age, sex, and socio- 
economic bta^us. Some eviderxe favors the combination of social aiid 
nonsocial reinforcers in an operant behavior-change system. 

3. Characteristics of the subject affect his responsiv«iess to 
iocial reinf orctment . 

(a) Significant social reinforcement effects have been found 
in clinically deviant populations. However, in the few 
research paradigms offering ccmparisone to "noroal'* sub- 
jects, no differential effects were found. 

(b) Contrary to expectation, sub.lects low in perceived simi- 
larity to parents are more responsive to social 
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reinforcaaaent than parental -sSailar 8ub;)ecta* Thia ef fect 
may 1» due, however, to the ncrvelty <^ social reiafotrce- 
meiit, if ir>. fEUit it is less prevalent in the home of lovo 
similarity subjects. 

(c) No Cfmdusic^ psn be reaBonsOily drsMh £|t this t£s» con- 
cerning socioec^mamic status as a moderetiog variable. 

In examixuitioxis of social reinfcgrce2»»t effecrts aa iDwer- 
and adddle-dass children, 3 studies shofied no diffferen* 
tiaX effects, 3 studies reported greatest respoctse to 
social x^infmrcement in the middle-class group, and 1 
studsr shoved that adddle-'Class subjects also resftcnided at 
a higher level to tangible incentives. 

(d) Though evidence is meager, older p^soas seea to respond 
more to social reinforcemcait than do younger ]^N3ple. 
Studies dcKsiaoeiiting age relatioasbips have, however, been 
restricted to sansples of childreaa and elderly adults. 

(e) Effects of 8e3( and race appear dependant on suhjeet- 
reinforcing ageoit int^acti<sis • Bven th^ whe^er bEo^' 
gesieous or heter(^^«3us pairs f&cilitate social rein- 
forcement is fiituaticaially relr^tive. At l^»t one Studsr 
reports greater effects with ^aa^-sex pairs. With r^ard 
to the reinforcing agent, social reinforces^ eff^sts 
tend to disdnisb the agent is dianged. Additionally, 
one* a social peers tend to be effective reinforcing 
agents* 

(f) Attesnpts to relate scxsial reinforcemait effects to per- 
sonality diffearences have generated little kncwledge. 
The only variable desicmstrating a f&irly direct effect is 
that of affective state, vhere depressed states inhibit 
social relnforcen^t effectiveness. This >rariable, of 
course, may also he situationally, as veil as x^erscDally, 
determined. ThTOrists l^ve suggested other possible 
relatiois to social motivation and locus of ccmtrol. 

U. A variety of behaviors have been found amenable to change vith 
social reinforcement. These behaviors include various fonas of verl^ 
behavior, attitudes, clinical phobias, group participati^, cdbeslve- 
ness, and leadership behaviors, and, though less clearly, dasffirocBi 
behaviors. An interesting finding from the classrocm research ^loved 
the effectiveness of making individual reinforcement contingent upon 
group perfoMfflnce. Of further interest to our particular research are 
findings that social reinforcement increased: (a) altrusitic behavior, 
and (b) basic ccmbat training perfcnaanoe in the Axiay. 
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5. Several <^m8mics of the reinforc«aait process play an Jj^rtaot 
role in deteimining its effectiv€»es»* Partial reinforciamt has been 
found xMre effective than continuous reinforcemeait for both social and 
ncftisooial incentives; results arc mixed, hoifever, caicemins the rela- 
tive efficacy of specific partial reinforceaent schedules. Vicarious 
social reinforcaaent also affects behavior, althou^ effects vary with 
characteristics of the jBodel. Jlotlvaticm theory and reewch also asug- 
gests that reinforcea^t effects reijuire asrareness of behavior-reimrd 
coartlngencies, the availability of positively valued rewards, and feed- 
back. The reinfbrceaent value of feedlKU* appears to depend on its 
dual functions of jarcwldiag lufo3M«tion (kncwledge of results) and 
social approval. Uhderst«idlng the process dynaadcs of sodel reln- 
ftxrceteant has beeai furthered by ctmcepts frott coi^iitive ccmsistency sM 
esepeotancy theories of hOTian aiotivation. Motivatimal aspects Of in- 
centives that may be responsible fta" their effects include their iwgpi- 
tude, contrast, stability, and sediating effects cai goals and Intentions. 

6. The effectiv«ies8 of social reinforemeit may be related to 
previous deprivation. However, the deprivation-satiation function has 
also been fbund to d^p«id cm wheth» reinforcaaent is direct or vicar- 
ious, differential reinforcement histories (and «avircnaents) across 
races and social classes, and gffli«ral attenticsi level of the siflaject. 

7. Generally speaJting, then, vhUe social reinfceecaaent offers a 
potential path to behavior x80(H.ficatlon, Its predicted effects are^^ 
presently intertwined with a vast nwber of "moderating variables, 
lituational cwistraints derive from a coaaplex intwactiosi of subject 
and reinforcing ag«it characteristics, behaviors beii« reinftoroed, and 
the dynamics of the reinforceaent process. In reviewing research iii 
this ar«i, two basic problem areas Bay be noted. First, consideraticms 
of i^thoddogical rigor *n speaflc studies have prevented ^^^^^ 
drawing firm ccmclusicais about particvdar relationships and effects, 
'Second, and more importantly, the literature lacks a sound theoretical 
base for predicting effects of social reinforcement, directing research, 
md integrating its results into a eosBprehenslve body of sciaitific 
knowledge frcaa which practical applicatiais can be successfully derived. 
PutuT-e research should systematically investigate determinants of the 
valu*> of social incentives and the processes through which they can be 
ippi red to changing human behavior in social and learning settings. 
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